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j UNBAPTIZED INFANTS 


A Further Report 
by 
PATHER PETERMGUMPEL, .'S<J? 


[In the autumn of 1954 THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW devoted a complete 
issue to a study by Father Peter Gumpel, of the Dutch Province of 
the Society of Jesus, entitled Unbaptized Infants. May they be Saved? 
Demand for this was sufficient to warrant a second printing. Reviews 
of Fr Gumpel’s thesis were published in various journals in a number 
of languages; and since its publication a certain number of further 
sources favourable to the thesis have come to light. With these 
two facts in mind, it seemed worthwhile to publish a supplementary 
bibliography and comment by Fr Gumpel so that THE DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW No. 230 of last autumn, together with this additional 
matter, may provide a tolerably complete record of sources which 
appear to support the view that it is not a theologically certain 
thesis that infants unbaptized in re, are eternally excluded from 
heaven. References to the original article will be signified thus: 
D.R. 230. — ED.] 


This supplementary record and comment is set out chronologically. 
A. — Additions to the bibliography up to the year 1900. 

B. — Additions to the bibliography covering the period 1900-54. 
C. — New bibliography for the period 1954-5. 


A. — Additions to the bibliography up to 1900. 
~ (1) Concerning the early Scholastics, the following text should 
be added to the data collected by Mgr Landgraf (D.R. 230, p. 424 ff): 
Sententie divinae paginae: by an unknown author of the early 
twelfth century: 


‘Dicunt tamen magistri nostri quod si (prematurely dying infants) 
non aliqua negligentia parentum ducantur ad ecclesiam et in via 
moriantur, in fide parentum salvantur’. 
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(Text recently published by O. Lottin, in Studia medievalia in- 
honorem A. R. P. Martin, Bruges 1948, p. 158, and quoted by 
Professor Dr De Letter, in ‘The Question of Limbo III’, The Clergy 
Monthly, 1955, p- 4-) 

The articles of Mgr Landgraf in Gregorianum 1928, can now be 
found, newly edited, in his recent ‘Dogmengeschichte der 
Friihscholastik’ III, 1, pp. 279-345. 


(2) Thomas Ebendorfer a Haselbach (one of the most outstanding 
theologians of Vienna in the fifteenth century) appears to have 
defended the ideas of Gerson and others (cf. D.R. 230, p. 354): 

‘Deus misericordiam suam non alligat certis sacramentis, quin 
hodie, sicut olim fecit in Jeremia et Johanne et Jacobo minore.. . 
posset sine eis animam parvuli a peccato originali preservare et 
mundare... | 

and he applies these ideas to the case of infants of pious Catholic 
parents, who were unable to have their children baptized: 

‘Et quis scit, si exaudiat Deus tales devotos in se sperantes devote 
sua praecepta in matrimonio custodientes .. .” 

For fuller quotations and references to the various MSS. of this 
still unedited work, cf. Professor Dr C. J. Jellouschek, 0.s.B., ‘Das 
Los der ohne die Taufe sterbenden unmiindigen Kinder’, in 
Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift (Linz), 1954, pp. 312 and 314. 


(3) Frangois Bonal, O.F.M. obs. (seventeenth century), states 
explicitly in his well-known “Le chrétien du temps’ that he does not 
wish to condemn the opinion of Cajetan: 


‘Nous ne disons pas ici avec Cajetan que Dieu accepte en faveur 
des enfants le désir du baptéme enfermé dans la dévotion des parents. 
Nous ne disons pas méme, ce qui semblent croire Alexandre d’Alés, 
saint Bonaventure, Sylvestre, Gabriel, Gerson et d’autres grands 
théologiens et saints de l’Eglise catholique, que Dieu s’est réservé la 
liberté d’appliquer les mérites de Jésus-Christ sans cérémonie 
extérieure . . . Il en est ce que Dieu sait et ce qu’il n’a découvert 
encore qu’a sa Jérusalem d’en haut . . . Mais sans suivre ni condamner 
aucune de ces conjectures.’ 


For reference and fuller quotation, cf. Henri Bremond, ‘Histoire 
littéraire du sentiment religieux en France’, t. I, Paris, 1923, p- 
416, note 2. 
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(4) Christian Hold, ‘Verniinftiges Denken und _ katholischer 
Glaube’, Kempt 1897, p. 229, is said to have defended the liberal 
views. 

(Cf. Dr Thomas Specht, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik, ed. 3a, t. II, 
p. 230.) 


Other data concerning this period. 


(5) Auguste Valensin, ‘Le christianisme de Dante’ (Coll. Théologie, 
30, Aubier, Paris, 1954) has the following interesting passage in 
chapter iii, “‘Audaces de pensée’, pp. 83-91: 

‘La non-éternité des limbes n’est pas une thése clairement présentée 
dans la Divine Comédie; mais que le poéte ait eu des sympathies 
pour elle, c’est ce que révéle la psychanalyse de son texte: sous les 
expressions délibérément traditionnelles, une pensée bouillonne, 
non traditionnelle, qui en déconcerte la cohérence’ (La non-éternité 
des limbes, conclusion, p. 91).1 


(6) E. Garin, ‘La giovinezza de Donato Acciaiuli’ (1429-56), in 
Rinascimento, (1), 1950, pp. 43-70. 

‘M. Garin rappelle, entre autres, la part qu’il (Donato A.) prit 
dans la discussion surgie en 1450 sur le sort des enfants morts sans 
baptéme: Acciaiuli s’incline devant l’autorité de l’évangile, mais 
pour sa part ne comprend pas pourquoi ces enfants devraient étre 
éternellement privés de la béatitude.’ 


(Cf. Bulletin de théologie ancienne et médiévale, 1953, p. 664, 
n. 2282.) 


(7) On the divided opinions concerning the fate of unbaptized 
infants, within the (heterodox) Syriac Monophysites and the 
Nestorians: cf. 

(a) Wilhelm de Vries, s.J., ‘Sakramententheologie bei den Syrischen 
Monophysiten’, Rome, 1940, pp. 118-19. 

(b) Idem. ‘Sakramententheologie bei den Nestorianern’, Rome, 
1947, pp. 163-7. 


1 The same conclusion is drawn by A. Camilli, La Teologia del limbo dantesco. 


Studi danteschi, 30, (1951), pp. 209-14. — : ‘ 
On this article cfr. Bulletin de théologie anc. et méd., t. VII, (1954), pp. 146-7. 
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(8) On the influence of the plea of Seripandi in defence of Cajetan’s — 
opinion in as far as this latter was dismissed from the agenda of 
the Council of Trent (cf. D.R. 230, p. 435 ff.): 

See also: Pallavicino, ‘Concilii Tridentini . . . Historia’, lib. IX, 
cap. 8, ed. Augustae Vindelic., 1775, p. 17: 

‘Ut hanc (viz. Cajetani) opinionem a censuris vindicaret, rationes 


quasdam attulit Seripandus . . . 
Idcirco Patres articulum illum haud proscribendum putarunt .. .’ 


Pallavicino proceeds later to reject the theory of Cajetan. 


(9) For a conclusive evaluation of the argumentum ‘ex consensu 
theologorum’, it should not be forgotten that the words ‘faith’, 
‘heresy’, ‘anathema’ etc. are frequently used by former theologians 
in a sense which differs substantially from what we mean to-day 
when we say that a doctrine is ‘part of the faith’ etc. 

Cf. on this important consideration: 

Prof. Dr A. Lang: “Der Bedeutungswandel der Begriffe ‘fides’ und 
“haeresis” und die dogmatische Wertung der Konzilsentscheidung 
von Vienne und Trient’ in Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift (1), 
1953, Pp. 133-46. 

Prof. Dr P. Fransen, s.j.: ‘Réflexions sur l’anathéme au Concile 
de Trent’, in Ephemerides Theo. Lov. (29), 1953, Ppp. 657-72. 

and the literature quoted in both these articles, particularly: 

Prof. Dr A. Lang: ‘Die Gliederung und Reichweite des Glaubens 
nach Thomas von Aquin und den Thomisten. Ein Beitrag zur 
Klarung der Begriffe: fides, haeresis und conclusio theologica’, 
in Divus Thomas (20) Frbg. pp. 207-36, 335-46; (21) pp. 79-97, and 
‘Die conclusio theologica in der Problemstellung der Spatscholastik’, 
ibid. (22), 1944, pp. 259-90. 


B. — Addition to the Bibliography of writings between the years 
1900-1954. 
(1) L. Richard, P.S.S. “Le dogme de la Rédemption’, Paris, 
1932, pp. 222-5. 


sls Richard may be said to be open to the possibility of the theories 
of a decisive choice in the instant of death, and in particular with 
regard to their application to infants.’ 


(Cf. W. A. Van Roo, s.J., ‘Infants dying without Baptism’, 
Gregorianum (35), 1954, p. 458.) 
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(2) Pierre Dufoyer.* ‘Maternité’, Brusells, 1945. 


“Le sort des enfants morts sans baptéme . . . (p. 170). . . Limbes.’ 

Pratiquement tous les théologiens adoptent aujourd’hui l’enseigne- 
ment de S. Thomas (p. 171) . . . Or pourquoi ne pourrait-on pas 
supposer chez l’enfant qui meure sans baptéme les sentiments 
requis et considérés comme suffisants chez l’adulte? @ai72)) 2%. 
Quoiqu’il en soit, nous ne présentons cette thése que comme une 
simple hypothése . . . (p. 175). 


(3) Apologetische Bldtter® (to-day continued under the title: 


Orientierung) Jg. 9, 1945: ‘Ausser der Kirche kein Heil’. On our 
problem: pp. 45-6. 


The anonymous author of these articles does not consider the 


traditional view to be a theologically certain thesis when he writes 
in the spirit of Professor Dr Michael Schmaus: 


‘So bleiben uns denn als einziges Ratsel die ohne die Taufe 
sterbenden Kinder tbrig. Die meisten Theologen verweisen sie in 
den sogenannten Limbus. Das heisst, die tibernatiirliche Gottesschau 
bleibt ihnen verschlossen. Es wird ihnen nur eine natiirliche 
Vollendung gewahrt, in der sie nicht empfinden, dass ihnen etwas 
fehlt. Ob diese Ansicht den allgemeinen Heilswillen Gottes ernst 
genug nimmt, scheint fraglich, sagt z.B. Schmaus mit Recht. Auch 
scheinen Schrift und Tradition nur zwei endgiiltige Endzustande zu 
kennen: Himmel und Holle. So haben denn auch manche Theologen 
andere Wege gesucht und gefragt, ob nicht Gott im Augenblick des 
Todes ein Kind erleuchten kénne, sodass ihm die Wahl des ewigen 
Heiles mit der Gnade méglich werde; ob nicht auf das Gebet und 
den Glauben der Eltern hin das sterbende Kind gerechtfertigt 
werden kG6nne, oder ob nicht der vorzeitige Tod fiir das Kind durch 
den Tod Christ gleichsam die Kraft eines Sakramentes haben kénnte. 

Wir wissen dariiber nichts, wenn auch der hl. Thomas mit Recht 
uns darauf hinweist, dass Gottes Macht nicht an die sichtbaren 
Sakramente gebunden ist. Gott hat sich durch den Taufbefehl 
nicht selbst die Hinde gebunden. (Summa Theol. 3 Teil, q. 68, art. 7). 
So werden wir diese Frage am richtigsten mit einem Hinweis auf 
den Heilswillen Gottes beantworten, der nicht verpflichtet ist, uns 
in all seine Wege Einsicht zu geben.’ 


2 Pierre Dufoyer is the author of a number of books on the problems of adolescence 
and family-life. His publications are widely read in France and in Belgium. t 

8 The Apologetische Bidtter (Orientierung) is the most widely read of the serious 
Catholic periodicals in Switzerland. Theologians of repute are responsible for the 


theological sections. 
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(4) F. Loidl ‘60 Fragen an die Kirche’, Vienna, 1950, p. 23: 


‘Die Kirche lasst durchaus die vertrauensvolle Meinung zu, dass 
die Barmherzigkeit Gottes auch diese Kinder in die ewige Seligkeit 
aufnehmen wird. Sicherheit aber kann sie keine geben. Daher war 
in der Kirche seit jeher die Kindertaufe Brauch, die der Sorge um 
das Heil der noch ungetauften Kinder so bald als méglich enthebt.’ 

(as quoted by Dom Pius Zéttl, “Das Los der Kinder, die ohne 
Taufe sterben’, in Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift (Linz) 


Jg. 102, 1954, pp. 228-34). 


(5) P. Tiberghien* ‘Médecine et morale’, Paris, 1952, p. 250: 


‘In the realm of moral and pastoral theology, there is a certain 
assimilation of the new solutions in the principles concerning baptism 
given by Tiberghien in his recent Médecine et morale. Since the 
opinion of Cajetan has never been condemned, one should urge 
mothers to make acts of charity in the name of the infant. Mentioning 
the theory of his colleague Glorieux concerning illumination and 
activity in the moment of death, he indicates that we do not know 
whether God uses this metaphysical possibility, but that He is 
infinitely merciful.’ 


(Fr W. A. Van Roo, art. cit., p. 460.) 


(6) F. Vandenbroucke, O.S.B.° (in an appreciative review of the 
article of Professor Dr Ch.-V. Héris, 0.P. cf. D.R. 230, p. 362): 
‘Cette étude pourrait rendre de sérieux services aux théologiens 
réformés qui discutent aujourd’hui le ““pédobaptisme” en usage 
dans la plupart de leurs Eglises comme dans PEglise romaine.’ 
(Bulletin de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, January-April, 1952, 
Pp. 440.) 


C. — New Bibliography for the years 1954-5. 


It will be convenient to divide this period into different sections. 
We will first mention a series of articles which precede the main 
publications of the year 1954, then examine these latter somewhat 
more carefully. Finally we will report on the contributions which 
have been published so far in 1955. 


“FF. Tiberghien and Glorieux are both professors of theology at Lille (cf. D.R., 
230, p. 364). 

®’ Dom Vandenbroucke is a distinguished medievalist and co-editor of the afore- 
mentioned Bulletin. See also below. 
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Articles which precede the main publications of 1954. 


(1) Initiation Théologique.® Les éditions du Cerf. T. IV, L’ Economie 
du salut, Paris, 1954. 

Section: “Le retour du Christ’, par A.-M. Henry, 0.P. ‘Les peines 
de l’enfer’, pp. 857-60. 

After having first explained the traditional thesis, the well-known 
author continues : 


“Notons, d’autre part, que lorsque nous disons “grace du baptéme”, 
nous ne voulons pas dire que tous les enfants qui n’ont pas regu 
effectivement le baptéme d’eau soient privés du ciel. D’un cété, la 
miséricorde de Dieu est infinie, et la grace, qu’il donne a qui il veut, 
n’est pas liée, en lui, aux sacrements. Pourquoi ne serait-elle pas 
accordée, par exemple, a qui la lui demande? D’un autre cété, la 
doctrine du baptéme de désir pourrait étre appliquée, semble-t-il 
aux enfants des parents chrétiens; en ce cas, les parents effectivement 
croyants, qui ont l’intention arrétée de faire baptiser leurs enfants, 
ont en leur place le baptéme de désir. Les parents sont, en effet, 
les mandataires de l’Eglise auprés de leurs enfants, et c’est toujours 
en la foi de lEglise que l’enfant, avant l’A4ge de discernement, est 
baptisé. Il n’est pas interdit de penser que, sil lui arrive de mourir 
avant son baptéme, il est sauvé dans la foi de ses parents (with 
reference to the article of P. Héris, cfr. D.R. 230, 362-3). Mais en 
dehors des enfants de parents chrétiens—et méme en ce cas ou 
l’espoir ne remplace pas la certitude—nous n’avons aucune certitude 
sur le sort des enfants morts sans baptéme. Seul, le signe sacré du 
baptéme peut donner a notre foi une certitude. Pour autant nous ne 
pouvons pas condamner sfirement ceux qui peut-étre la miséricorde 
de Dieu, eu égard par example a certaines priéres, fait échapper a 
la mort éternelle, et nous ne devons pas non plus sousestimer les 
possibilités humaines “de tout petits enfants auxquels Dieu accorde 
parfois, malgré leur Age, de pouvoir faire des actes libres et 
méritoires” ’ (p. 858 ff.) 


_(2) L. Denis, S.J.” (in a review of the article of Fr Laurenge 
icf. D.R. 230, p. 367]: Revue du Clergé africain, Mayidi, Belgian 
Congo, IX, 1954, p. 233): 


§ Initiation Théologique has obtained a wide popularity and has, on the whole, been 


very well received by the critics. ; as 
’ Dr L. Denis is professor of theology at the Seminary at Mayidi. The above statement 
s a notable change from the judgement he had expressed in his treatise “De Sacramentis 


1947, I, 85 and II, 203. 
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Fr Denis refutes the thesis of Laurenge in as far as that theory) 
envisages a free choice ‘aprés Ja mort’. He then continues: | 
(‘Nous ne croyons pas cette these conciliable avec les donnees ; 
de la Tradition. Malgré sa vigueur apparente, Pargumentation 1 
parait débile en plus d’un point.) Sans doute la théorie genéralement | 
défendue (celle des Limbes) neva-t-elle pas sans difficulté. En fait Dieu - 
ne nous a rien révélé sur le sort des enfants morts sans baptéme et les | 
conclusions que nous tirons d’autres vérités révélées ne sont pas) 
toujours sires. Mieux vaudrait peut-étre nous en remettre simplement : 
ala miséricorde de Dieu qui semble avoir voulu que nous ne sachions | 
rien de précis en cette matiére. De toute fagon, les missionnaires | 
continueront comme un de leurs devoirs de tout faire pour baptiser 
tous les petits enfants en danger de mort.’ 


(3) A. Gigon, O.P.8 ‘Destinée des enfants morts sans baptéme dans 
le sein maternel’ in Hommage aux Catholiques Suisses. Editions 
Universitaires, Fribourg, 1954, pp. 133-46. 

Also published under the title: ‘Das Schicksal der im Mutterleib 
gestorbenen Kinder’ in Anima (9), 1954, pp. 143-55. 

Fr Gigon deals only with infants dying in the womb. He does 
not envisage a general remedy for all these infants but only the 
possibility of a ‘privilége exceptionnel et en des circonstances 
spéciales’ (p. 136, French ed.). 

This would, at first sight, not entitle us to give him a place in this 
bibliography (cf. D.R. 230, p. 356 ff.). However, it is quite clear, 
both from the fact that the author considers his theory to be some- 
thing new as well as from the whole trend of his argument that the 
author is more liberal than the traditional view. And this justifies 
our mentioning him here. (A similar conclusion is drawn by Fr 
de Letter : ‘A plea for the extension of an exceptional favour to many 
individual cases was made by A. Gigon.”) 

‘Destinée des enfants morts dans le sein maternel. N’y en a-t-il 
aucun parmi leur multitude immense qui puisse échapper a la 
damnation? Une opinion assez répandue semble l’affirmer, elle nous 
parait bien rigide’ (p. 133, French ed.). 

‘Si les parents font tout leur possible pour leur enfant, et si sainte- 


ment inspirés, ils implorent ce qu’ils ne peuvent donner, pourquoi 
Dieu ne les exaucerait-il pas?’ (p. 138). 


°R. P. Gigon is professor of dogmatic theology at the University of Fribourg 


(Switzerland) and author of a great number of theological publications, amongst 
which are the abbreviated treatises ‘De Limbo Puerorum’ (1946) and ‘De Novissimis’. 
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‘Ils sont en dehors de la loi normale du salut, mais peut-on affirmer 
que toute voie de salut leur est 4 tous irrémédiablement fermée?’ 
(p. 139). 

‘Sous le régime de l’Ancien Testament, I’acte de foi parfaite n’a 
rien perdu de son efficacité du fait de la loi de circoncision; de 
méme il ne semble pas que, sous le Régne du Nouveau Testament, 
la puissance d’un tel acte de foi parfaite ait éte amoindrie par Vinsti- 
tution du baptéme’ (p. 140). 

Conclusion pratique: ‘La mére qui attend la naissance d’un enfant 
devrait souvent Voffrir 4 Dieu. Ne serait-elle pas encouragée par 
exemple de la mére de Samuel consacrant au Seigneur son fils 
avant sa conception? Pour obtenir le salut, la priére de la mére, du 
pére, d’un prétre ami ne serait-elle pas exaucée selon la promesse 
du Sauveur: “En vérité et de nouveau je vous affirme, si deux d’entre 
vous se mettent d’accord sur la terre pour demander quoi que ce 
soit, ils ’obtiendront de mon Pére qui est dans les cieux’’.’ 

“Le prétre qui peut bénir toute créature, ne pourrait-il pas faire 
descendre une bénédiction sur le fruit qu’une mére a concu?.. . 
Le petit enfant béni selon le rituel, peut également étre considéré 
comme affilié, au moins de fagon trés lointaine, a l’Eglise’ (p. 144-5). 

“Ne devrait-il pas €tre ancré dans le coeur des parents l’espoir de 
voir un jour réunis dans l’infinie félicité tous les membres de leur 
famille, y compris leurs tout-petits morts prématurément?’ (p. 145). 


(4) Dom Pius Zéttl, O.S.B. (Stift Seitenstetten, Vienna): 


‘Das Los der Kinder, die ohne Taufe sterben’, in Theologisch- 
praktische Quartalschrift (Linz), Jg. 102, 1954, pp. 228-34. 


The author defends the thesis that the traditional view is not 
theologically certain. He claims that priests have no right to propose, 
as binding Catholic doctrine, that these children cannot attain to 
the beatific vision. He personally opts for the liberal views. 


‘Abschliessend kann man daher wohl sagen: In unserer Frage 
haben wir noch kein Dogma. Die Theologen sind sehr verschiedener 
Ansicht . . . Nach dem jetzigen Stande der Theologie in unserer 
Frage miissen gerade wir Priester uns in der Verkiindigung vor 
einseitigen Behauptungen hiiten. Wir haben keine Berechtigung als 
katholische Glaubenslehre auszugeben, dass die ungetauft sterbenden 
Kinder nicht selig werden kénnen. Wir haben aber ebensowenig 
Berechtigung, das Gegenteil als gesicherte Glaubenslehre zu 
behaupten. In dieser Frage haben wir eben — bis jetzt — keine 
endgiiltige kirchliche Entscheidung und damit keine letzte Sicherheit. 
Sosehr wir uns also hiiten miissen, unsere persOnliche tberzeugung 
als Dogma auszugeben, so diirfen wir uns eine persdnliche tiber- 
zeugung bilden und diese sowie auch die Griinde dafiir auch den 
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Glaubigen bekanntgeben. Ich pers6nlich muss sagen: Mir geben die : 
angefiihrten Griinde, besonders der allgemeine Heilswille Gottes, , 
gentigende Sicherheit dafiir, dass auch die ungetauft sterbenden | 
Kinder .. . eine Méglichkeit haben, zum tibernatiirlichen Heile zul 


gelangen.’ (p. 234). 
On p. 231 the author opts for a free decision made under influence : 
of grace, in virtue of which these children would be able to profit; 
from baptism of desire. 


(5) Dom Carl J. Jellouschek, O.S.B.° ‘Das Los der ohne Taufe 
sterbenden unmiindigen Kinder’, in Theologisch-praktische Quartal- 
schrift, Jg. 102, 1954, pp. 309-14. 

Dom Jellouschek publishes here a short note on the preceding 
article of Dom Zéttl. He points mainly to the classic arguments in 
favour of the traditional view and advises caution concerning the 
modern liberal views. He admits, however, that we may envisage 
the possibility of these views and recommends prayer that these 
children might receive grace and thus be saved: 

‘Mit dieser Annahme der Moglichkeit einer Heiligung, deren 
Wirklichkeit wir aber positiv nicht zu beweisen vermégen, und mit 
der angelegentlichen Empfehlung instandigen Gebetes seitens der 
Eltern zu Gottes Barmherzigkeit, auf dass er gegebenenfalls trotz 


mangelnder sakramentaler Taufe seine Gnade verleihe, werden wir 
es in unserer Frage woh] bewenden lassen miissen’ (p. 314). 


(6) Dr A. Pacios Lopez, M.S.C. ‘La suerte de los nifios muertes sin 
bautismo’, in Revista Espaiiola de Teologia, Madrid (XIV), 1954, 
Pp: 41-57: 

According to Fr Pacios Lopez one is theologically free to deny 
the traditional thesis. He himself opts for the thesis that all infants 
will receive a supernatural illumination in the moment of death 
and that they will in this way be enabled to profit by baptism of 
desire — just as any other morally adult person. 

This supernatural illumination is here called a ‘conocimiento 
milagroso’ (p. 43 ff.): at the same time, however, it is quite clear 
that this qualification does not prevent the author from extending 
his theory to every single dying infant ; by way of a tentative 
hypothesis, even to those who die after having received baptism in 
re. (pp. 54-7). 


* Dom Jellouschek is professor of dogmatic theology and dean of the theological 
faculty of the University of Vienna. 
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The main publications of the year 1954. 


Five other detailed studies of our problem appeared in the year 
1954, in the following chronological order: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Bernard Leeming, S.J., ‘Is their Baptism really necessary?’ in 
The Clergy Review (XXXIX), February, April, June 1954, 
Ppp. 66-85, 193-313, 321-40. 

William A. Van Roo, S.J., ‘Infants dying without Baptism. A 
survey of recent literature and determination of the state of 
the question’, in Gregorianum (XXV), Summer 1954, pp. 
406-73. 

Peter Gumpel, S.J., “Unbaptized infants. May they be saved?’ 
in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW (No. 230), Autumn 1954, pp. 342-458. 


Albert Michel, ‘Enfants morts sans Baptéme’, Coll. Présence du 
Catholicisme, Téqui, Paris, Autumn 1954, pp. X, 119. 
Prudentius De Letter, S.J., “The question of Limbo’ in The 
Clergy Monthly (XVID), October, November 1954, pp. 321-34, 
361-72; (XIX), 1955, January-February, pp. 3-18. 


As to the interdependence of these authors, we may note: 


(1) Fr Leeming declares in a note to page 212 of his second article, 
that he is to a certain extent dependent on information privately 
communicated to him by myself (cf. also D.R. 230, p. 352). 


(2) Fr Van Roo refers to Fr Leeming’s first article. 


(3) Fr Gumpel’s article is mainly a critical evaluation of Fr Leeming’s 
article. The article of Fr Van Roo is referred to in footnotes 
which were later added to the text. 


(4) Fr Michel’s book devotes a special appendix to the article of 
Fr Van Roo. 


(5) Fr De Letter frequently refers to Fr Leeming’s articles. Fr Van 
Roo’s study is mentioned in a footnote to the first issue of the 
series, and used more fully in the subsequent articles. Fr Gumpel’s 
article is frequently referred to in footnotes of the January- 
February article of Fr De Letter. 


The article of Fr Leeming was dealt with in my own article, so 
I will limit myself to a survey of the three other studies, and refer 
only briefly to the English discussions in a final section of this 
chapter. 
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(a) The article of Fr William A. Van Roo, S.J. 


Short description: In Part I of his article, Fr Van Roo, professor 
of dogmatic theology at the Gregorian University, Rome, examines 
the positions of Fr Ch.-V. Héris, O.P. (pp. 409-19, cf. D.R. 230, 
pp. 362-3); of Fr G. Mulders, S.J. (pp. 419-38, cf. D.R. 230, pp. 
370-1); of the Abbé Boudes (pp. 438-47, cf. D.R. 230, pp. 364-5), and 
of Fr M. Laurenge, S.M. (pp. 447-56, ef. D.R. 230, pp. 367-8). 

A subsequent section is devoted to ‘The range of the literature’ 
(pp. 456-61). 

Part II deals with “The State of the Question’ (pp. 462-73 and 
is sub-divided as follows: I. Formulation of the Question (pp. 
462-3); II. The point of the Conflict (pp. 463-5). Observations on 
the Required Demonstration: A. St Augustine’s Testimony (pp. 
463-5). B. The Documents of the Church (pp. 467-47L). C. Related 
Questions (p. 471). D. Is the Question free? (pp. 471-3). 

A longer summary of Fr Van Roo’s article seems here to be 
superfluous, since Dr C. Davis of St Edmund’s has recently published 
one in the December issue of The Clergy Review 1954, pp. 728-738. 
Other summaries can be found in Theological Digest, Vol. III, Winter 
1955, Pp- 3-9; Digest Religioso, Teologia e Vita, 1955, pp. 25-29; 
The Theologian (Woodstock College, X, Winter 1955, pp. 82-3, 
James J. Neville, s.J.). 


Observations: 


Most of Fr Van Roo’s article consists in a critical evaluation of 
the writings of four contemporary theologians who favour the 
so-called liberal views. Their theories are first presented in a 
summarized form and subsequently submitted to fairly detailed 
criticisms. The expositions are fair and objective; the critical 
observations, while largely echoing those of other authors are never- 
theless presented anew and are at times notably augmented and 
deepened. 

Two alternatives face anyone who writes on this question at the 
moment: either to limit himself to a study of a particular writer 
or writers or else to concentrate on the ideas which underlie the 
modern theories. In the latter case the only way is to ignore the 
accidental deficiencies which appear in many presentations of these 
theories, to charge them with all the speculative riches they can bear 
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and then confront them with the only infallible norm of Catholic 
truth: Holy Scripture and Tradition as preserved and taught by 
the Church. This is the only way to arrive at a final judgement. It 
is not the way followed by Fr Van Roo. It may indeed be questioned 
whether an exhaustive study conducted on these lines is even 
possible at the moment. This then is not a criticism of Fr Van Roo; 
but it enables us to realize that his conclusions are preliminary and 
are limited by the writings he has been able to examine. There is no 
question of any thorough analysis of the theology of death, or of 
baptism of desire, or of the solidarity of all mankind with Christ. 
Above all there is no thorough discussion of the data of Revelation 
and Tradition and their implications for our problem. 

Fr Van Roo’s article is limited to certain positive data in as far 
as they occur in the writings he has examined, or are essential for 
the right appreciation of these writings. The article is valuable 
for its statement of the difficulties which stand in the way of a 
fuller study and its warning against a too easy acceptance of modern 
theories. 

The main conclusions of Fr Van Roo can be found in the final 
lines of his article: 

“As the question stands to-day, we are in the presence of a common 
theological teaching and a conviction which runs through a number 
of documents of the Church contrary to the new positions. This 
evidence of a common theological teaching and of a sensus Ecclesiae 
blocks the way to the various solutions seeking salvation for the 
infants dying without baptism. Nor does the recent wave of literature 
change the situation. Analysis of this literature reveals clearly that 
we are not in the presence of a new theological movement properly 
so called. There has been an abundance of pleading, of principles 
of Divine love, of naive universalist exegesis, of rhetorical questions, 
of partial thumbnail histories of the teaching of the Church, but in all 
the literature which I have been able to find over a period of thirty 
years there is nothing which constitutes a solid theological position. 
It is a bit premature, then, to speak of a theological movement, and 
to assimilate uncritically the various positions which generally have 
been advanced by their authors with sufficient prudence and caution, 
avoiding any affirmations, looking to the Church for a sign of 
encouragement. No such sign has been given... 

Given the present state of the question, then, I should say that one 
is not free to affirm that all the infants are saved, or that all infants 
dying unbaptized are given a means of salvation other than baptism in 
re, so that every one would determine his own eternal lot. 
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On the other hand, as matters stand now, the question is not} 
definitively and irrevocably closed. We are in the presence of a1 
theological tradition whose critical evaluation may well call for more} 
delicately nuanced positions; and of a sensus Ecclesiae whose: 
dogmatic force can be determined ultimately only by a decision of’ 
the magisterium’ (pp. 472-3). 


A few observations may be made here: 


(1) We may note that the bibliographical data on which Fr Van 
Roo bases his judgement, are not meant to be exhaustive. All 
conclusions concerning the effects of the ‘recent wave of literature’, 
the existence of a ‘theological movement properly so called’, on 
‘the present state of the question’ etc. should, therefore be modified 
by the author’s own restriction: ‘the literature which I have been 
able to find’. 


(2) A more thorough investigation of the very recent thought | 
and teaching of theologians of the great centres of theology in 
Central and Western Europe, and in many ecclesiastical institutions 
throughout the world, would, perhaps, have modified the statement: 
“As the question stands to-day, we are in the presence of a common 
theological teaching . . .’ The great increase of articles which discuss 
the modern theories sympathetically, and the many negative 
criticisms of the position of A. Michel (cf. below) indicate fairly 
widespread tendencies amongst serious theologians (cf. D.R. 230, 


Pp. 391). 


3. A judgement on the question whether or not there exists a 
theological movement, can hardly be made after the examination 
of the writings of only some exponents of the modern views; such 
a judgement must, it would seem, pay due attention to the under- 
lying currents of thought which prompted these writings. Fr Van 
Roo examines, for example, the article of the abbé Boudes at some 
length and pronounces upon his theories which proceed from the 
law of the solidarity of all men with Christ. His criticisms on the 
way in which this principle is worked out by Boudes may be correct. 
Yet, this does not mean that the principle of solidarity which is ‘a 
current idea in contemporary theology’ can beignored in a judgement 
on the question as to whether or not the modern theories on 
unbaptized infants constitute or proceed from a_ theological 
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movement. Fr de Letter appears therefore to appreciate the situation 
more fully when, after having criticized the view of the abbé Boudes, 
he writes: 


“Yet, there is something to be said for the solidarity of all men 
with Christ even before their actual regeneration. Even before any 
dispensations of graces, Christ, in St Paul’s theology, has a hold of 
all men; He is the Redeemer of all, (Rom. v, 14, 9); the head of all 
mankind and all creation which are His pleroma (Eph. i, 23), Col. 
i, 15, 19; li, 9). He in a way contains them all. This is, moreover, 

a current idea in contemporary theology. (Cf. f. e. Bonsirven, 
) ‘L’Evangile de St Paul’, 1948, 89 ff.; L. Malevez, ‘L’Eglise dans le 
) Christ’, in Sciences Religieuses, 1944, 22-94; Yves Congar, ‘Sur 
| Vinclusion de ’humanité dans le Christ’, in Revue des Sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques, 1936, 86-95). The revealed foundations 
of this law of solidarity between men and Christ may, therefore, be 
| accepted (though not as proved or confirmed from I Cor. xv). But 
| the conclusion drawn from it, the votum Ecclesiae in favour of 
__-unbaptized infants, as the means of giving effect to that solidarity, 
_ remains a hypothesis or conjecture’ (art. cit., January-February 
1955, pp. 10-11). 
Had Fr Van Roo studied in detail the relevant suggestions of 
Prof. Dr Karl Rahner, s.J. (referred to in D.R. 230, pp. 379-80, 
and see below), he might have modified his judgement: ‘It is a bit 
premature, then to speak of a theological movement...’, a judgement 
following from this statement: 

‘There has been an abundance of pleading, of appeal to principles 
of Divine love, of naive universalist exegesis, of rhetorical questions, 
of partial thumbnail histories of the teaching of the Church, but in 


all the literature which I have been able to find over a period of 
thirty years, there is nothing which constitutes a solid theological 


position’ (p. 473). 

We may be prepared to accept most of Fr Van Roo’s critical 
ybservations and reservations on the four writings which he 
sxxamines, but his conclusions seem to go beyond his premisses. 
Fr Van Roo does not define clearly what he means by a ‘theological 
movement properly so called’. It seems hardly reasonable to discuss 
the existence of such a movement merely on the evidence of the few 
writings which he has examined and to ignore the very widespread 
fendencies to re-examine the problem of unbaptized infants in the 
light of current theological ideas. 
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(4) Fr Van Roo appeals to the sensus Ecclesiae at a crucial point 
of the article. But this term has no single and certain meaning asi 
it appears in the writings of contemporary theologians. According: 
to Fr Van Roo this term seems to be distinct from the teaching o 
theologians and the belief of the faithful, and envisages, rather’ 
exclusively, the teaching or convictions of the Church as manifested! 
in the official documents of the Magisterium: ‘the spirit of the 
ecclesiastical documents’ (p. 424), ‘the conviction suggested by\ 
certain ecclesiastical documents’ (pp. 468, 472, etc.), ‘the mannert 
in which the Church has understood . . . together with the conviction) 

which runs through the documents of the Church’ (p. 436). 

Many readers might take sensus Ecclesiae as referring to something} 
which is irrevocably settled, the only possible subject for discussion) 
being the precise nota theologica to be assigned to a doctrine, which) 
by the mere fact of there being a sensus Ecclesiae, would appear! 
to be irreformable and at least theologically certain. 

But it seems clear from Fr Van Roo’s other statements that this is: 
not his meaning. It seems that all he is doing in using this term is to! 
draw forceful attention to the fact that the defenders of the new; 
theories must face difficulties which result from the documentary| 
and historical evidence, and that, as far as he can see, no satisfactory | 
solutions to these difficulties have so far been published.?° | 


10 Tt is certainly worth noticing that this lengthy study does not have recourse to the! 
usual sources of certain theological knowledge, but to another type of argument:| 
the sensus Ecclesiae. It may, however, be seriously asked whether the introduction| 
of such an ambiguous term as ‘sensus Ecclesiae’ does not tend to obscure still more! 
a problem already sufficiently complex and intricate. 

Before introducing this term into our problem, it would have been desirable, even’ 
necessary, to give an accurate and clear definition of this ‘‘sensus Ecclesiae” and to 
indicate its precise theological value. No such effort has been undertaken. We read 
on the contrary that this term is ‘indeterminate and unsatisfactory’ (p. 471), 
‘sufficiently indeterminate to leave open the question as to the dogmatic value of this 
conviction’ (p. 468) etc., etc. 

This deficiency in clearness of terminology is the more regrettable, since Fr Van Roo 
himself had declared in the beginning: ‘The essential problem is to determine, whether 
or not there is such a sensus Ecclesiae and if there is, what is its dogmatic value’ (p. 436). 

As to the dogmatic value of Fr Van Roo’s sensus Ecclesiae we read in the final 
conclusions that ‘it blocks the way’ to the various new solutions, even though till 
the very end of the lengthy study no effort whatever has been made to clarify its 
precise doctrinal and dogmatic implications. We cannot but conclude, therefore, that 
any assertions or conclusions based upon Fr Van Roo’s sensus Ecclesiae appear to 
be not sufficiently substantiated. 
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(5) We must note that whatever may be the meaning of various 
terms, Fr Van Roo’s conclusion is perfectly clear: ‘As matters stand 
now, the question is not definitely and irrevocably closed’. 


(b) Prudentius De Letter, S.J.*+ 


Short description: In his October article, Fr De Letter, after 
introducing the question (An Open Question? Theory or Doctrine?) 
and giving a bibliography of the modern writings (pp. 321-3), 
briefly explained the “History of Theological opinions’, and then 
devoted the substance of the article to the ‘Ecclesiastical documents 
relating to the question of Limbo’ (pp. 325-34) dividing them under 
two headings: ‘Documents about Unforgiven Original Sin in the 
Other World’ and ‘Documents on the Baptism of Infants’. 

_ In his November article Fr De Letter considered ‘The elements 
of the Problem’, St Augustine’s teachings (pp. 361-4), ‘The Thomist 
and Common Conception’ (pp. 364-7), and then concluded with a 
section on “The Dogmatic Setting of the Question of Limbo’ (pp. 
367-72). 

_ Finally, in the January issue of 1955, Fr De Letter reported and 
analysed ‘The New Ventures’ in two sections “Antecedents of 
Contemporary Ventures’ (pp. 4-7) and the ‘Contemporary Theories’ 
(pp. 7-18). The series ended with the author’s final conclusions 


(p. 18). 


Observations. 

These articles provide a lucid and objective exposition of the 
subject and what is possibly the best introduction to it to-day. The 
author is properly and fully aware of the varying nuances which 
have to be comprehended in any effort to make an adequate 
assessment of the precise theological bearing of ecclesiastical 
documents and the teaching of theologians. Fr De Letter, as also 
Fr Van Roo, questions Fr Leeming’s interpretation of St 
Augustine and of the evidence of the Church from the second to 
the seventh century. And he firmly rejects the suggestions that the 
modern theories are prompted by sentimentality: 

‘Limbo and the salvific Will. The difficulty is not prompted by 
sentimental reasons, however true it may be that “an emotional 


11 Dr Prudentius De Letter is professor of sacred theology at St Mary’s Theological 
College, Kurseong, India, and a regular contributor to American, Belgian and Dutch 
theological periodicals. 
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atmosphere easily surrounds the question of Limbo” (Leeming, art. | 
cit., p. 66). It is on purely theological if not dogmatic grounds that 
the objection is raised; and these are also the reasons for all attempts _ 
made in the past or in the present to do away with Limbo’ (p. 365). 
He questions the assertion that it is revealed truth that these infants, 
failing water baptism, reach the other world with unforgiven 
original sin (cf. Leeming art. cit., p. 84). He thinks that the doctrinal 
value of the Decree for the Jacobites of the Council of Florence is | 
magnified by Fr Leeming and states that ‘many but not all of the 
100 theologians’ whom Fr Leeming enumerates on p. 32I can 
rightly be claimed to substantiate his view. He thinks that Fr Leeming 
magnifies ‘the doctrinal principles involved’ in the papal allocution 
to the Italian Midwives (p. 334). 

Fr De Letter’s conclusions are similar to my own and those of 
Fr Van Roo. He writes: 

‘This survey of the new ventures in the question of limbo should have 
shown that none of the new solutions which tend to set limbo aside, 
has sufficient proofs to compel our assent. Theologically speaking, 
all of them are less firmly established than the teaching of limbo 
which they intend to replace. They may have served the purpose of 

emphasizing the unsatisfactory element which remains in that 
y teaching, namely its apparent opposition to the universal salvific 
_ will; they have not given a more satisfactory answer. Perhaps this 
goes to show that revelation, as we know it to-day and the Church 
proposes it to our faith, is silent about the real fate of dying unbaptized 
infants (with reference to L. Denis, cf. above.) At any rate the above 
reflexions should have shown the complexity of the problem and of 
the actual status quaestionis. As noted by the most recent writers 
on the question (Gumpel and C. Davis), unless and until an 
authoritative pronouncement of the Holy See comes to clarify the 
situation, more painstaking research will be needed to evaluate the 
doctrinal extent and authority of the common teaching and of the 
sensus Ecclesiae and to decide whether not every favourable solution 
of the case of dying unbaptized infants is really excluded. Meanwhile 
the practical rule for the ministry remains to abide by the commonly 
accepted teaching’ (p. 18). 


(c) The Abbé Albert Michel. 


Short description. After a short introduction and a preface by 
Mgr Gaudel, bishop of Fréjus and Toulon, Part I of this book 
deals with “La doctrine regue dans |’Eglise’ (pp. 3-47). Part II gives 
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an exposition of the various ‘larger theories’ in times past and 
present and criticizes them (pp. 51-105). An appendix resumes the 
position of Fr W. A. Van Roo to which Michel subscribes (pp. 
106-115). A concluding chapter of two pages, entitled ‘Pensées, 
gestes de consolation’ deals with the pastoral aspect of the problem 
(pp. 116-7). 


The position of Michel. 


The Abbé Michel, the well-known contributor to the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, is one of the important defenders of the 
classic view, which he expounded in a great number of notes in the 
columns of /’Ami du Clergé (cf. D.R. 230, pp. 359-60). 

It is difficult to typify the exact position of the author by a clear 
indication of the nota theologica which he would attribute to the 
classic view. Fr Van Roo reviewing this book in the Gregorianum 
(XXXVI), 1955, pp. 322-5, pointed out that the author’s summary 
of his own previous articles, tends to ignore the fact that he had not 

always maintained exactly the same position: 

‘It is unfortunate that in the preparation of the present publication 
the formulae and the positions of the earlier articles were at times 
left intact. The result is that the book itself gives evidence of a certain 
historical development in the author’s thought, which coming 
between the covers of a single book, may be disconcerting to certain 
readers. The most important example concerns the certitude or 
theological note of the teaching that it is normally impossible for 
infants dying without baptism before the use of reason to go to 
heaven and to enjoy the beatific vision. On p. 17 we find the author’s 
1931 position: citing the schema of the Vatican Council as an 
indication of “la pensée autorisée dans I’Eglise” he regards this as 
“une vérité proche de la foi, susceptible de définition dogmatique”’. 
On page 43 it is regarded as a certitude consecrated by the common 
teaching of the Catholic Schools. The position accepted in the 
Appendix, esp. pp. 711-15, is more moderate’ (p. 324). 


Observations. 


Our main difficulty concerns the way in which the Abbé Michel 
deals with the positive evidence, and particularly his interpretation 
of the ecclesiastical documents. (cf. D.R. 230 throughout.) 

Another point to be adverted to is that the pastoral pages added 
to the book contain statements which are entirely unrelated to 
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what had previously been said throughout the book. It is, for) 
example, difficult to see how the following interesting statement 
follows from the antecedent chapters. Indeed if they mean anything) 
they seem to imply a direct contradiction of them: 


‘Que dire aux parents chrétiens .. . 
Tout d’abord il n’est point défendu de parler de la toute-puissance 
divine dont nous ignorons les ressources infinies de bonté et de; 
miséricorde. Sans donner d’espérances fermes, nous pouvons toujours 3 
laisser entrevoir une marque de la condescendance divine’ (p. 116). . 


Reviews of this book.*” 


Besides the quite favourable but not uncritical review of Fr’ 
Van Roo which we mentioned already, there have been a good! 
number of other reviews which show clearly that many modern} 
theologians do not share the standpoint of the Abbé Michel. 

While A. Roets in a review in Coll. Brugenses et Gandavienses } 
(1955, p. 130) calls him a ‘reliable guide’, many other reviewers, , 
speak of rigidity or ‘raideur’ in his regard, if they do not state; 
openly their own contrary opinion. This is useful for our’ 
bibliography, since the reviews show what a certain number of 
responsible theologians are thinking, even though they have not: 
written ex professo on the subject themselves. ) 


(1) Bolletino Bibliografico Internazionale per I’ Apostolato delle | 
Edizioni, 1955, N. 1-2, p. 17. | 


‘PAutore, non occorre insistervi, tiene rigidamente le posizioni | 
communi, pur non escludendo che Dio, in via straordinaria, possa 
intervenire nella salvezza dei bambini morti senza battesimo. Ed é 
questa la speranza che vuole inculcata ai parenti chi piangono qualche 
piccolo morto senza battesimo’. | 


(2) A.-M. Henry, O.P.* in La Vie Spirituelle, 1955, p. 213 (in 
a review of the works of the Abbé Michel and Fr Peter Gumpel). 


™ Cf. also the review by Mgr H. Francis Davis, printed on p. 383 of this number of 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 


18 Fr A.-M. Henry is a well-known French theologian and a regular contributor to 
La Vie Spirituelle and other reviews. 
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After having praised the article of Fr Ch.-V. Héris, o.p., cf. D.R. 
230, Fr H. continues: 


‘Sans mettre un point final a la recherche, les deux ouvrages que 
nous recensons ici font un bilan critique des études récentes de ces 
derniéres années. Somme toute, il est difficile d’en dire plus que 
n’en disait le P. Héris et ceux qui en disent moins ou qui ont tendance 
a en dire moins (A. Michel) ne peuvent condamner ceux qui 
s’efforcent d’aller plus loin dans un effort imprescriptible de 
compassion aux parents désolés et de compréhension jamais satisfaite 
de la divine miséricorde. 

La question est posée non pas a la conscience de chaque chrétien, 
maise a celle de toute l’Eglise dont la mémoire vivante ne se contente 
pas de garder matériellement le dépot, mais en découvrir toute la 
signification dans une fidélité en esprit a son origine et 4 sa Tradition.’ 


(3) Maurice Neédoncelle*, in Revue des Sciences Religieuses 
(University of Strasburg) (XXIX), 1955, pp. 193-4, speaks of ‘le 
caractére intransigeant de ce petit livre’ and then concludes: 


‘Ne conviendrait-il pas de concéder que si les hypothéses 
miséricordieuses n’ont pas été théologiquement satisfaisantes jusqu’a 
présent, nous ne pouvons affirmer sans présomption qu’aucune autre 
ne le sera jamais? “Je ne sais pas ouvrir la porte’ n’équivaut pas a 
“La porte ne peut pas étre ouverte”. Avec cette réserve remercions 
M. Michel...’ 


(4) P. Anciaux?, in Collectanea Mechliniensia, 1953, p. 107: 


*,.. Malgré son effort sincére et le caractére nuancé de son exposé, 
nous estimons qu’il (M. Michel) force encore la valeur de certitude de 
 Yenseignement quant aux Limbes. En raison de la grande diversite, 
sinon le caractére contradictoire des interprétations données par les 
auteurs quant aux Limbes au cours des siécles, il nous parait ambigu 
de parler de certitude a ce sujet. Cette étude peut cependant étre 
utile comme introduction a cette question qui, comme I’A. a soin de 
le remarquer appartient au Magistére chrétien, et au sujet de laquelle 
la Révélation ne nous apporte aucune lumicre immédiate.’ 


14M. Maurice Nédoncelle is professor of Apologetics at and Assistant Dean of the 
Faculté de Théologie Catholique of the University of Strasburg. He is the author of 
a number of generally appreciated theological works and articles. 4 

15 Pp. Anciaux is professor of theology at Malines Theological Seminary, and a 
recognized specialist on sacramental theology in the scholastic period, particularly 
with regard of penance. 
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(5) Henri Holstein, S.J2° in Etudes, February 1955, p. 254: 


‘. . . Une seconde partie, plus développée, discute des thesesi 
récentes tendant a élargir cette théologie implacable; elle montr 
avec quelque raideur qu’elles ne peuvent étre tenues. Un dernier mot! 
cependant ouvre la porte a dimprévisibles miséricordes de Dieu, quii 
peut, hors de l’ordre sacramentaire, appeler au bonheur éternell 
ces pauvres enfants pour qui, aussi, le Christ est mort.’ 


(6) Piet Fransen, S.J.” in Streven, Maandblad voor Geestesleven 
en Cultuur, May, 1955, p. 183: 


‘A. Michel writes much in encyclopedias. Nobody will be surprised: 
that he has got an encyclopedic mind. If one looks for immediate: 
and rapid information on one or another subject, one may consult 
him. If, however, one wants to be informed about the proper elements 3 
of a problem, one cannot rely unconditionally on him. His historical! 
insight is sometimes inadequate because he is working too rapidly) 
and because he has not got sufficient feeling for a historical back- 
ground. His speculative outlook is quite onesidedly thomistic. To the 3 
highly complex question of the fate of unbaptized infants, he reacts} 
in the manner proper to him. Documents of the Church are introduced | 
without sufficient historical background. 

He is of the opinion that the suggestions offered recently, , 
particularly by Dutch theologians are not safe. He knows them, , 
by the way, only from second hand. He himself defends Limbo. 
Nevertheless, he accepts further theological discussions.’ ) 


(7) P. De Vooght, O.S.B.8 in Paroisse et Liturgie (XXXVII) 


1955, pp- 144-9. Dom De Vooght, on whose article we will report | 
later, also gives a short appreciation of the book of the Abbé Michel: 


‘Toutes les opinions y sont classées, discutées, et la doctrine en 
est sire. J’aime peu toutefois ces pages, pourtant si utiles. Elles — 
sont écrites dans un esprit qui me parait décevant .. .’ 


16 P. Holstein, formerly professor of theology, is now co-editor of the well-known 
periodical Etudes. On his position, cf. also D.R. 230. 
1” Dr P. Fransen is professor of dogmatic theology at the Faculty St Albert de Louvain. 
He is one of the best-known younger contemporary specialists on the theology of the 
Council of Trent. | 
18 Dom P. De Vooght is a distinguished medievalist and a regular contributor to 
scientific periodicals devoted to the history of dogma at this period. 
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(8) A. Robeyns, O.S.B. and F. Vandenbroucke, O.S.B.° in Les 
questions liturgiques et paroissiales, no. 2, 1955, p. 84: 


n. 248. ‘Il (M.) tient fermement la doctrine traditionnelle dans le 
sens le plus rigoureux .. . 

Cela crée un réel malaise. D’une part la tradition, ayant appliqué 
avec une logique, semble-t-il trop rationnelle, le principe augustinien 
dans un domain ow Il’amour de Dieu est souverain, aboutit nettement 
a un procés de carence. D’autre part, les résonnances actuelles de 
la théologie sacramentaire requiérent qu’on ose reviser cette position 
traditionnelle en faveur d’une solution bien plus nuancée.’ 

n. 249. ‘Dom de Vooght (cf. above) a bien souligné ce malaise 
en montrant et les qualités et les insuffisances du volume de M. 
Michel. Beaucoup se rallieront sans doute a son point de vue, et ce 
sera tant mieux’ (on the own view of Dom de Vooght, cf. below).2° 


(d) Concerning the articles of Fr Leeming and Fr Gumpel: The 
latest discussions in England. 


In 1954 Fr Bernard Leeming published three articles on this 
subject in The Clergy Review. They were subjected in the autumn 
issue of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW to a detailed criticism by myself. 
This received wide notice, and appreciation, from, amongst others 
the Herderkorrespondenz of July 1955, Das Schicksal der ungetauft 
verstorbenen Kinder, pp. 458a-64a, with complete acceptance my 
conclusions; La Nouvelle Revue Théol. 1955, p. 555; Oberrheinisches 
Pastoralblatt, 1955, p. 187; Collectanea Mechliniensia, 1955. 

In the March issue of the Clergy Review (1955, pp. 129-51) Fr 
Leeming wrote a further article intimating that the real force of his 
previous articles concerning the modern theories, is centered about 
the Papal allocution to Italian midwives. (The divergencies between 
Fr Leeming’s evaluation of the document and those of, for 
example Frs De Letter, Van Roo, Minon and others quoted in 


19 F. Vandenbroucke is a well-known medievalist and co-editor of the Bulletin de 
Théologie ancienne et médiévale. A. Robeyns is a regular contributor to the periodical 
“here quoted. oe. 
20 We omit listing purely descriptive reviews such as f.e. Sciences Ecclésiastiques, 
1955, p- 236; Broteria, 1955, p. 100 etc. 
One of the latest reviews should, however, be added to our list: L. Denis, S.J., 
Revue du Clergé Africain (10), 1955, pp. 422-3. 
After having qualified the conclusions of the author as ‘trop catégorique . . .trop 
intransigeant . . . manque de souplesse . . .’ Fr Denis writes: qu j 
‘Dans I’ état présent du dogme, est-il interdit sous peine de témérité a un théologien 
de chercher une autre solution que les Limbes en se soumettant d’avance au jugement 
de l’Eglise? Nous aurions peine a suivre !’ auteur jusque 1a.’ 
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the two Downside articles can be noted by comparing the respective 
authors). Fr Leeming admits that it cannot be said of this Allocution | 
that it ‘of set and explicit purpose decides a controverted point’ 
(p. 140 of latest article), and this no doubt, is the reason why a 
number of theologians whose responsibility and loyalty cannot be 
questioned, do not consider the discussion to be closed by this 
Allocution. In D.R. 230, a number of theologians are reported who 
continued to defend the modern theories after the publication of 
this Allocution or who, at least continued to consider the tenability 
of these views to be the legitimate subject of further theological 
investigation. 

It is clear that the modern theories, or at least the opinion that 
the discussion is ‘not definitively and irrevocably closed’ are gaining 
ground. Responsible authors agree, in Fr De Letter’s words, that 
‘unless and until an authoritative pronouncement of the Holy 
See comes to clarify the position, more painstaking research will 
be needed to evaluate the doctrinal extent and authority of the 
common teaching and of the sensus Ecclesiae and to decide whether 
or not every favourable solution of the case of dying unbaptized 
infants is really excluded’. 

In the May issue of The Clergy Review, letters for and against 
Fr Leeming were published: the controversy was then closed by 
the Editor. Among the repercussions in the Catholic Weekly Press, 
we may record the letter of Fr Henry St John, O.P., published in 
The Catholic Herald (Friday, 13th May, p. 2, c.3), who, separating 
himself from the recent Clergy Review assertions, recommended 
the formula ‘We do not know’ as a more prominent element in our 
answer to this question as well as to quite a number of others: 

‘By a certain reasonable agnosticism, the problem of the unbaptized 
baby may be solved theologically as far as it can be solved and at 
the same time the sorrow of the parents whose child has died without 
baptism will not be felt as a sorrow without hope, and the absolute 


necessity of making every provision for baptism still receive its due 
emphasis.’ 


Fr St John comes to this opinion, because: 


‘the traditional teaching of the theologians undoubtedly does tell 
us that theology knows no way by which the effect of the sacrament 
of baptism can be available to a baby actually unbaptized, and in 
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consequence, no way in which such a baby can attain the vision of 
God by receiving the sacrament of desire. 

But the traditional teaching of the theologians also tells us, Deus 
non alligatur sacramentis . . . 

What He may do . . . lies beyond the boundaries of what has been 
made known to us. It seems, however, legitimate to hope that, in 
any particular case, especially where the fault of the omission of 
baptism can be laid at nobody’s door, God may exercise his mercy. 
In virtue of that hope we have the right to encourage those concerned 
to pray that He will do so.’ 


Some other very recent publications. 


(1) P. Marie-Bruno de Vaux Saint Cyr, O.P., ‘Morts sans Baptéme’ 
in Lumiere et Vie, No. 18: Le Salut hors de l’Eglise, november 
1954, PP. 73-100. 


‘D’une part il faut se garder d’écarter trop vite et a trop bon 
compte lobjection tirée du vouloir salvifique universel de Dieu. 
L’Eglise ne s’est pas prononcée definitivement en tout clarté: dans 
ces conditions le théologien doit toujours craindre de rétrécier le 
mystére aux dimensions d’un systéme. Construit en fonction de telle 
vérité révélée, celui-ci est pour autant, menacé de minimiser, 
peut-€tre, un autre donné de Foi complémentaire. Tant que l’Eglise 
n’a pas parle, le théologien est en recherche, avancant des hypothéses, 
pesant le pour et le contre: c’est parfait, et normal, souhaitable et 
méme nécessaire. Mais il faut se souvenir qu’ en pratique, tout doit 
étre fait pour assurer le salut des tout petits par le Baptéme. En cette 
matiére l’enjeu est trop grave pour que l’action puisse se régler sur 
des hypothéses nécessairement précaires . . .’ (pp. 97-8). 


(2) Worship (edited by the Benedictine Fathers of Collegeville, 
Minnesota, U.S.A.), March 1955, pp. 22-28. In an Editorial “The 
Apostolate’. 

After enumerating various elements which seem to demand a 
careful revision of the whole complex question (universal salvific 
Will, remedium naturae, ‘the general principle that the Church is 
the kingdom of grace, where ‘grace abounds’, the importance of 
Christian Marriage and Family’) the author refers to the articles of 
Fr Van Roo and Fr Gumpel who ‘takes issue with the rigidly 
strict views of Fr Leeming’, and then concludes: 


‘The chief value of Fr Gumpel’s essay is that it furnishes, for the first 
time, a complete bibliography of the authors who favour a milder 
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answer: and the list is impressive, including some of the foremos 
contemporary theologians. It makes clear that, though it has the 
weight of theological opinion strongly on its side, the traditiona 
view may not rightly be preached as a dogma of the Church. 
While we are not free, therefore, to present salvation of infan 
of Catholic parents dying without the waters of baptism, as a facti 
it would seem pastorally fitting not to deprive Catholic parents 0: 
hope. Such hope could be justified even on the basis that God is no 
bound to the sacraments, in His dispensations of grace. And tha 
present discussion seems to suggest an even sounder basis’ (p. 228)! 


(3) P. De Vooght ‘Les enfants morts sans baptéme’, in Paroisse 
et Liturgie (Abbaye Saint André, Belgium) 1955, pp. 144-9. 

‘Ni l’Ecriture, ni la Tradition, ni aucun document irrévocable du 
magistére ecclésiastique n’a jamais décidé avec précision du sor 
des enfants morts sans baptéme. On peut affirmer tout au plus que 
d’aprés des théologiens graves, l’opinion soutenant que ces enfant 
peuvent accéder normalement a la vision béatifique est, non pas 
hérétique ou erronée, mais téméraire’ (p. 144). 

S’il n’est pas certain que Dieu sauvera les enfants morts sans 
baptéme de lege ordinaria, si méme il y a témérité a Vaffirmer, na 
soyons pas téméraires et n’affirmons pas cela. Disons simplemeni 
alors que Dieu, dans ce cas extraordinaire, sauvera les enfants pan 
des moyens extraordinaires. Car une chose est sure: Dieu les sauvere: 


(p. 147). 


(4) Karl Rahner, S.J.*', ‘Schriften zur Theologie’, Benzinger 
(Einsiedeln, Cologne, Zurich, t. II, 1955). 

On Fr Rahner’s position, cf. D.R. 230, pp. 379-80. 

On pp. 7-95 of tome II of the Schriften zur Theologie we find a 
slightly changed and better annotated edition of his article: ‘Die 
Gliedschaft in der Kirche nach der Lehre der Enzyklika Pius’ XII 
‘Mystici Corporis Christi? (Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie 
(LXIX), 1947, pp. 129-88). 

It is impossible to summarize the complex exposition of Fi 
Rahner within the limits of a few lines. But his main theme is the 
unity of humanity into which Christ the Redeemer is born. Fi 
Rahner envisages this unity as being founded, previous to the 
reception of grace or sacraments, on the real ontological structure 
of man existing in this concrete order of Divine Providence. For 


*! Fr Karl Rahner is professor of dogmatic theology at the University of Innsbruck, 
and one of the most eminent theologians of our day. 
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his aspect of his developments, one may also consult his expositions 
soncerning the ‘iibernatiirliche Existenzial’ as developed in his 
article ‘Ueber das Verhiltnis von Natur und Gnade’ (Schriften zur 
Theologie, t. I, pp. 323-45, previously published in a slightly different 
form in “Orientierung’, 1950, pp. 141-5). 

Every moral act according to this conception, has not only a visible 
aspect, but refers simultaneously also to the visible reality of the 
Church. This reference opens the way for a profound speculative 
interpretation of the basis of the inscium quoddam desiderium ac 
votum by which the faithful, aided by grace, may be sufficiently 
linked to the visible Church, extra quam nulla salus. 

These speculations which we represent here in an utterly 
abbreviated form, are, of course, first of all, applicable to the case 
of those who are generally held to be capable of moral acts. The 
connexion of these thoughts with the problem of infants dying 
unbaptized in re, is, however, explicitly envisaged by Fr Rahner: 

“Wir konnen hier nicht mehr auf die Frage eingehen, warum, bezw. 
warum nicht auch die blosse Gliedschaft am Volke Gottes, wie 
die an der eigentlichen Kirche durch die Taufe, jenen die Menschen 
die Gnade und das tibernatiirliche Heil vermittelt, die eines personalen 
Aktes nicht fahig sind’ (p. 92). 

In a note to this proposition, Fr Rahner refers to the present 
discussions on the fate of unbaptized infants (p. 49) with reference 
to the ‘zusammenfassenden Bericht’ of the first Downside article, 
and suggests that this problem could be studied profoundly along 
the lines of his present article. He then continues: 

‘Fiir den Fall, dass man eben diese Vorausetzung — der Unfahigkeit 
der freien Entscheidung —auch bei den unmiindig sterbenden Kindern 
als tatsachlich nicht bestehend annehmen k6nnte, wiirde sich ja 
dieses Problem von vornherein nur als zum Schein bestehend 
aufldésen’ (p. 93). 

- This insinuation that these children might perhaps have a chance 
of eliciting a free moral act, is highly interesting, and should, we 
think, be seen in the context of what Fr Rahner has explained on 
he theology of death in ‘Zur Theologie des Todes’, in Synopsis. 
Studien aus Medizin und Naturwissenschaft. Hamburg. Heft 3, 
[949, pp. 87-112, particularly pp. 98 ff. 104 ff. In this context see 
Iso R. Troisfontaines, s.J. ‘La Mort, Epreuve de l’Amour’, in 
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Cahiers Laénnec, 1946, n. 4, pp. 6-21; and the studies of Mer 
Glorieux, cfr. D.R. 230, p. 363. 


The latest development in Spain. 


It seems that discussion on our subject is growing in Spain. Sor 
far we may note the following bibliographical data: 


(1) Angel de Arin Ormazabel, S.J., in Hechos y Dichos, Junio 1955, 
(t. XXX), n. 239, p. 452, section Respuestas. 

In reply to the question whether the souls in Limbo will remain: 
there eternally, Fr A. replies first in the affirmative, but then makes; 
mention of the modern liberal theories. He adds that the Church: 
has said nothing in this regard. He himself calls the illumination: 
theory ‘no suficientamente fundada’, but admits that limbo is not: 
a dogmatic truth but a theological deduction. At the end he leaves: 
the decision to the reader: ‘Asi que piense Ud. lo que quiera. O no‘ 
le hay (viz. Limbo) 0 es eterno’. 


(2) Manuel Fernandez Jiménez,**‘A proposito de una teoria reciente: 
sobre la suerte de los nifios que mueren sin bautismo’ in Revista’ 
Espanola de Teologia (XV) Abril-Junio 1955, n. 59, pp. 271-92., 

Fr F. discusses the theory of M. Laurenge (cf. D.R. 230, 367-8)! 
and particularly the latter’s suggestion of a possible choice ‘aprés' 
Ja mort’. Fr Fernandez Jimenéz finds this theory heretical, and deals: 
particularly with Laurenge’s interpretation of the documents of the 
Council of Florence. His observations in this regard are the best 
criticisms of Laurenge published so far. 

On the other hand Fr F. is careful enough to distinguish the: 
theory of Laurenge from any other type of liberal theories. As to’ 
the latter he states explicitly in the final lines of the article that the 
question of their tenability remains so far an open one: 

‘Cuestion abierta. 

Hemos probado ser dogma de fe que todo el que muere en pecado 
original se condena. Ahora se podria preguntar: Quienes son los que 
de hecho mueren en pecado original? En la imposibilidad de que un. 
nino reciba el bautismo in re, no habra otros medios de aplicarsele 


el bautismo? Esta cuestién queda todavia abierta a la discusién. 
(p. 292).’ 


*2 F. Fernandez J. is professor of theology at the Seminary of Taragona. 
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(3) René Abreu Rivas, S.J. ‘La suerte eterna de los nifios que 
mueren sin bautismo segun algunas teorias modernas’ in Sal Terrae, 
Julio 1955, n. 506, pp. 392-9. 

After having briefly explained the modern state of the question, 
Fr Abreu R. comes to a conclusion which practically coincides with 
my own as explained in D.R. 230. He expresses the hope that 
further studies will open the way to a definitive solution. He is of the 
Opinion that the modern theories should not be proposed to the 
faithful unrestrictedly even though one might have recourse to them 
in particular cases. 

We note with interest that he has been asked to read a fuller 
study on the subject on occasion of the annual Semana Teoldgica 
of the Spanish Theologians in 1955. This article and perhaps the 
discussions provoked by it will be published later in 1955. 


Conclusions. 


_ It is clear that eminent and distinguished theologians are widely 
divided on this issue. We must then be very slow to make any kind 
of final judgement; but this fact should also stimulate further 
research, of a kind that may be undertaken, in a scholarly fashion 
and without unnecessary polemic. The consideration that ever 
larger sections of the ordinary episcopal magisterium appear to 
permit the spreading of doubts concerning the obligatory character 
of the classic view may, if continued, constitute a certain theological 
argument in favour of these doubts. 

We have tried to make a complete record of support for the liberal 
position, but no doubt we have failed to list some publications 
that should have been mentioned. Certainly the position is more 
widely held than is shown simply by the bibliography. It may in 
this context be useful to refer again to my previous reflexions on 
this point (cf. D.R. 230). 

The defenders of the classic view are certainly still in a considerable 
majority, even though one notes a certain shifting of positions. 
We have been unable to find any articles written against the modern 
view with the exception of those mentioned. There are however a 
number of publications which continue to teach the classic view, 
either without reference to the latest developments or else directly 
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envisaging them, for instance Fr Vollert and Fr Lavaud, mentioned! 
also by Fr Leeming in The Clergy Review, 1955, pp. 145-6. Wet 
trust that our readers will not conclude from this state of affairs: 
that the classic view is nowadays the less common one. 

Our intention has been to facilitate the future study of the problem: 
by recording all relevant sources. On the other hand the presentation: 
of these materials does not imply a definite judgement on the: 
arguments discussed in these widespread publications. Here we: 
think that, though a certain progress has been made, one still! 
cannot claim that the modern theories have been adequately proved | 
to be certainly tenable. 

We may note, as a final conclusion, that theologians are becoming: 
more and more aware of the difficulties which are inherent in the 
problem itself and in the handling of the positive evidence, 
examination of which alone can provide a final judgement. Perhaps 
this is indeed “going to show that revelation as we know it to-day 
and the Church proposes it to our faith, is silent about the real 
fate of dying unbaptized infants’. But before such a conclusion can 
be justifiably drawn, very much more study is needed. 


Post-script. 
After completing the final proofs I received the third issue for 
1954 of La Revue Thomiste which includes ‘Problémes d’Eschatologie’ 


(pp. 658-75); ‘Enfants morts sans baptéme’ (pp. 662-75) by Fr 
M.-M. Labourdette, o.p. 
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CHURCH SCHISMATIC? 


by 
GEORGE H. TAVARD, A.A. 


IKE the ten lost northern tribes, the part of the Chosen People 
hat rejected the Messiah might have simply withered away among 
he Nations. Yet it did not. To us twenty centuries after the trial of 
jesus at Jerusalem, the survival of Israel as a diaspora people, in the 
eeth of recurrent persecution, seems the most mystifying fact of 
fewish history. 

This of course could not be the perspective of the first Christians. 
“or them the crux of the Jewish question lay in Israel’s blindness 
© the fulfilment of the Covenant in Jesus as the Christ. Whereas 
we wonder why God watches over Judaism now that the Judaic 
xpectation has become vain, the early Church was puzzled that 
sod should have ‘hardened part of Israel’ (Rom. ii, 25). St Paul’s 
understanding of the mystery’ (Rom. ii, 25) is naturally related to 
hat apparently unaccountable fact: blindness has come on a 
ection of the Elect; why? 

The gist of St Paul’s answer is this. Everything that God does is 
lone with a purpose; and the purpose of that blinding of the Jews 
s to enable non-Jews to accept the Messiah, to make possible the 
alvation of those who had hitherto been the non-chosen, the 
Gentiles. Thus in Christ both the chosen and the non-chosen will 
9e saved according to their faith. ‘There is neither Greek nor Jew’ 
—neither non-chosen nor chosen — since the Messiah has fulfilled 
50th the Mosaic Law and the ‘law written in the hearts’ (Rom. ii, 15). 
The Saviour that the Jews expected according to the Covenant with 
Abraham was also longed for by the heathen in the obscure 
assumptions of their heart. Henceforth, the dialectic of preparation 
and segregation, of choice and rejection, is transcended. As a token 
of this ‘the salvation of God has been sent to the non-chosen’ 
‘Acts xxviii, 28). Unbelief on the part of Jews while non-Jews are 
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evangelized is meaningful. On the one hand it makes easier the 
conversion of pagans by breaking down the ‘wall’ formerly erecte¢ 
between God’s prophetic people and paganism; whilst on the othe: 
the final return of the Jews, after non-Jews have believed, will show 
God’s faithfulness both to his particular choice of Israel and ta 
his universal intentions concerning mankind. For the beginning 
and the end of salvation belong to God’s choice, which is embodied 
in the Chosen People; and the Gentiles, although not chosen, muss 
ultimately be included in the original choice of Israel. Hence 4 
temporary halt in Israel’s acceptance of the Messiah gives tha 
Church time to usher the heathen into the realm of Redemptionr 
The schism within Judaism which followed on the coming of tha 
Messiah belongs therefore to the category of acted symbols such as 
we find in Old Testament prophecy: it is significant of the gateway. 
through which the heathen can enter into friendship with God 
and it is that gateway itself. 

As it is posited to-day the theological problem of Judaism muss 
be related to St Paul’s teaching. Only by keeping in view the basid 
meaning of Israel’s unbelief can we adopt a fruitful approach ta 
modern Israel. It is therefore of supreme importance that theologian 
should attempt a renewed understanding of the mystery of the Jews: 
Since few do it we ought to be all the more grateful to the ver> 
suggestive essays that have been written by some. Yet this does not 
imply that one should agree with them on all points. Pioneer: 
rarely reach perfect results, and for the sake of theological truth the> 
should be told where we fear that some of their suggestions ma 
lead to a dead end. 

We shall therefore examine a few of the assumptions that are ta 
be met with in recent literature on our subject, specifically concerning 
the relationship of Judaism to the Church. Although we have ii 
mind several articles by writers who view the problem from different 
angles, coverging trends in their ideas allow us to consider them 
together. 


'These articles are the following: Dom Oehmen, Le schisme dans le cadre Ga 
Péconomie divine (Irenikon, 1948, pp. 6-31); Fr Paul Démann, Israel et l’unité ai 
l’Eglise (Cahiers Sioniens, March 1953, pp. I-24); Prof. Karl Thieme, Ur-Diakonw 
als Heimittel des Ur-Schismus (Freiburger Rundbrief, February 1954, pp. 13-21) a 


(French translation) Diaconie primordiale, reméde au schisme primordial (Dieu Vivant 
n. 26, pp. 101-23). . 
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This reassessment of the Catholic approach to Judaism may be 
summed up as follows: 

1° The co-existence of Judaism and the Church proceeds from a 
basic schism within the People of God, which is now divided in 
two branches, Jewish and Christian. One cannot speak of a ‘new 
Israel’ which would have replaced the ‘Old Israel’ rejected by God 
as it rejected the Messiah, For God’s plan of uniting Jews and 
Gentiles within one people has not changed. It is only temporarily 
checked. (Démann, loc. cit., pp. 9-11.) 

2° This schism ‘broke the Church in her very foundation’ (id., 
14). She now is, and has been for twenty centuries, uprooted from 
her native ground, the Jewish tradition (id., 12). Having to express 
herself, she has had to borrow the language of Hellenic and Latin 
culture. Instead of dwelling in Jerusalem, where she belongs, she 
has her centre in Rome, where she remains an alien (Oehmen, 
loc. cit., 15-19). This link with a pagan civilization brought about the 
crisis of the Dark Ages, when Roman civilization collapsed (Démann, 
12). It bored a rift in each Christian, who is now drawn apart 
between the biblical tradition and a superadded Greco-Latin culture 
(Oehmen, 24). It provoked further schism in the Church, by over- 
emphasis on cultural patterns (East-West schism) and by a prophetic 
reaction against pagan culture (Protestant-Catholic schism) (id., 25). 

3° The Christian attitude to Judaism must not be missionary, for 
the Church does not have to be established in her native ground 
(Démann, 17-18), in the tree in which she was grafted. The Church 
has only to ‘rediscover the language and remembrance of her origin’ 
(Démann, 18) and Israel to be ‘re-integrated’ (id., 21). This does 
not call for proselitism and individual conversions. An ‘ecumenical’ 
effort is needed (Démann, 23; Oehmen, passim). On the pattern of 
the ‘primordial diaconate’ (whereby pagano-Christians contributed 
to the support of the Judeo-Christians of Jerusalem and thus 
smoothed over the hurt feelings. of the latter and healed the 
‘primodial schism’ between Jewish and Gentile-Christians) 
Christians must put themselves at the service of the Jews (Thieme, 
Ur-Diakonie, 18-19). 

The wish of these authors for deeper thinking must be welcome. 
Many pages of their essays ought to be meditated upon, as they 
provide ground for a better understanding of the mystery of J udaism. 
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Yet it seems to the present writer that all the ideas proposed are 
not of the same alloy and that a few of them have to be definitely 
discarded. 

In order to keep ourselves to important points we shall therefore 
examine three items: the notion of primordial schism;? the call 
for a return of the Church to her semitic root; the comparison 
between Jews and separated Christians. 

* * ok * 

That St Paul viewed the separation of Jews and Christians as a 
schism in the People of God is without doubt. Far from being an 
obstacle to the plan of God for the Church, that schism however 
was part of it: the spiritualization of the Alliance excludes a literal 
interpretation of the Law. ‘For he is not a real Jew who is one 
outwardly, nor is true circumcision something external and physical’ 
(Rom., ii, 28). As far as individual responsibilities are concerned, the 
rejection of the Messiah was the outcome of sin and of a narrow 
understanding of Judaism. As far as the People as a whole is 
concerned, it was the providential event, the mystery, which made 
possible the evangelization of the heathen and their access to 
membership in the People of God. Painful as it was to St Paul and 
as it must be to any Christian, the unbelief of part of the Jews was 
necessarily included in the economy of salvation. 

Judaism may accordingly be called schismatic in relation to the 
Church: it left the ‘spiritual Israel’ to stick to the ‘literal’. But the 
proposition cannot be reversed. The Church is not schismatic in 
relation to Judaism. She abandoned nothing and nobody. She: 
gathered together the faithful remnant of Israel and the faithful 
from the Gentiles, and both formed the one People of God, outside: 
which official Judaism remained. This is not to say, however — and | 
the New Testament insists upon this—that God has forgotten his; 
promises to the Jews. Even those who refused to acknowledge the: 
Messiah remain attached to him in hope. Hence Judaism outside: 
the Church is still endowed with a prophetic mission for the benefit’ 
of the Gentiles: its very existence testifies, though by implication) 
only, that the claim of the Church is the God-given answer to its; 
own God-inspired expectation. Judaism is an apologetic fact of the: 


“We will take the phrase ‘primordial schism’ in the sense of schism between the: 
Church and Judaism (Démann), not in the sense of schism between Jews and non-Jews 
inside the Church (Thieme). 
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utmost importance. Yet there are no ‘two branches’ of the People 
of God. In Pauline terms the Church is a Jewish tree in which a 
Gentile branch has been grafted, and in the oneness of that tree 
the fallen bough of Judaism will be grafted again when the time is 
ripe. In the meanwhile the fallen bough has no other title to be 
God’s own People than what it keeps of the biblical expectation. 
Hence we ought to make a difference between Judaism as a cultural- 
social phenomenon and Judaism as a faith. Only the latter is still 
somehow connected with the original choice of God. The former is 
always in process of fading out like the lost ten tribes. Jewish 
literature is made of inspired books and non-inspired writings: 
in so far as Judaism feeds upon the Bible, it remains providentially 
ordained to the Church through a mystery of the divine economy; 
in so far as it becomes another sort of culture or another nationalism, 
it becomes mission ground like any other secularism. 

Judaism thus presents itself as a twofold movement. On the one 
hand it is being preserved by God and prepared for its eventual 
grafting back into the Church. On the other it goes over to ‘the 
Gentiles’ by forgetting the meaning of its prophetic mission. Hence 
a detailed appreciation of the relationship between the Church and 
Judaism cannot treat the latter as a whole, but ought to take account 
of the various interpretations of the Jewish phenomenon by the 
Jews themselves. When St Paul reminded Gentile-Christians that to 
Israelites ‘belong the sonship, the glory, the covenant, the law, the 
worship and the promises’ (Rom. ix, 4), he spoke of Jews who 
believe in their religious tradition even though they may be blind 
to the Messiaship of Jesus. Only this religious Judaism is still 
connected with the old People of God and with the present ‘spiritual 
Israel’ which is the Church.? ‘Not all who are descended from Israel 
belong to Israel, and not all are children of Abraham 
because they are his descendants’ (Rom. ix, 6-7). To unbelieving 
Jews no particular approach is required: they may descend from 
Abraham but they are no longer his children. As for those who, 
through their Jewish faith, are indeed children of Abraham, theirs is 


The present writer was witness of the following fact, which is more than a symbol. 
When the Nazi occupation forced Jews in France to wear a yellow star on their 
clothes, a letter was read from all Catholic pulpits of Nancy on behalf of the Great 
Rabbi of the Synagogue of the city. The purpose of the letter was to dissociate religious 
Judaism from a racial, non-religious, Judaism. 
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a special situation. As the fallen-away Israel they still retain a. 
specific function in the economy of Redemption. 
* * * * 

The Catholic tradition has always been familiar with that function. 
The paradoxical opening of Judaism to universalism through 
temporary refusal of the Messiah places religious Jews in an 
essentially ambiguous situation. On the one hand they still are 
heirs to the promises of God, since God, as St Paul insists, ‘has 
not rejected His People whom He foreknew’ (Rom. ii, 2). On the 
other they do not share in the sacramental life of the Body of 
Christ. The great theologians of the thirteenth century were well 
aware of this duality within religious Judaism. Looking at it from 
the second standpoint St Thomas joined pagans and Jews as two 
species in the genus ‘infidel’ (II, 11, q. 10, a. 8). Through a semantic 
shift in the meaning of the word ‘Gentile’, he even entitled ‘Against 
the Gentiles’ a summa where he argued against Moslems and Jews. 
Thus ‘Gentile’ came to cover all who are not included in the spiritual 
Israel of the Church, whereas in its original sense of Goyim ( = the 
alien to the People of God, the non-chosen), it qualified all non-Jews, 
even the Christians coming from paganism. Because of their unbelief 
as far as Christ is concerned, St Thomas was not wrong in 
assimilating Jews and infidels. Yet the infidelity of religious Judaism 
does not equate with the mere ignorance of the heathen. The great 
Franciscan theologian, St Bonaventure, saw that distinction woven 
in the very texture of history: ‘In the New Testament there are two 
periods: the period of the vocation of the heathen and that of the 
vocation of the Jews’ (Collationes in Hexaémeron, xv, 24). The 
latter has not yet come. We are in the time of the call of the Nations, 
and this is why Jews in general still remain outside the Church. 
Unfaithful though they be on the negative side of their record, they 
are being prepared for their future calling, which cannot be 
anticipated by Judaism as a whole. Neither does this positive side 
obliterate the negative, nor is it wiped out by the latter. A well- 
balanced theology must keep both in sight. The former rite of 
allegiance of Roman Jews to the newly elected Pontiff inscribed this 
in a symbol. A delegation presented the Pope with a Hebrew Bible; 
the Pope gave it back to them as an invitation to live up to its 
standards, but instead of doing this in a normal manner he handed 
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them the Bible over his shoulder, meaning that they were temporarily 
lagging behind the Gentiles in their knowledge of the Messiah. 

This classical view of the situation of Judaism points to another 
distinction to be drawn. We have already been led to separate 
teligious Judaism, which alone is heir to the promises of God, 
from the modern phenomenon of a faithless, secularized Judaic 
culture. Whereas the time has not arrived for a general call of the 
remnant of old Israel, it may not be so for some of the men and 
women that live in it. To these the Church must announce the 
Gospel message. St Paul was the first to assert that the Gospel 
was passing over to the Gentiles. Yet he continued entering diaspora 
Synagogues and preaching to the Jews. He saw no contradiction 
between his missionary approach to individuals and God’s mystery 
of patience wherein many were being kept apart in view of the 
future official acknowledgement of Christ by the Chosen People. 
Hence the apologetic literature which tried to enlighten Jewish 
blindness is not to be spurned. The Fathers and the medieval 
Doctors entertained a high regard for it. This is not to say that it 
was efficient; but whether the means are efficient or not, it belongs 
to the Church’s duty, not only to ‘teach all the Gentiles’ (Matt. 
XXVili, 19), but furthermore, to ‘preach the Gospel to every creature’ 
(Mark xvi, 15). 

Suggestions that a missionary approach to Judaism ought to be 
replaced by an ‘ecumenical’ one may now be appraised. If the idea 
is to make our methods more intelligent, better informed, smoother, 
there is no problem; but should one label as essentially wrong a 
missionary ideal tending to place Jews in a position where the 
prospect of conversion can become meaningful to them, then 
serious doubts must be raised as to the theological foundation of 
such a plea. If we say that Christians ought to place themselves at 
the service of Jews, well and good; but if this implies that the 
Church’s attitude for 1900 years has been mistaken, then we cannot 
concur. 

Nobody can condone the anti-semitic abuses of the Middle Ages 
any more than he can those of our day. Forced conversions are 
always, St Thomas teaches (cf. IL 11, q. 10, a. 8), opposed to the 
voluntary structure of the faith; and baptism of children without 
the consent of their parents or tutors is against the natural law 
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(III, g. 58, a. 10). On another level, there is no question for the 
Church of being implanted in the biblical tradition where she 
naturally belongs. Up to this point Dom Oehmen and Fr Démann 
are right. Yet should one hint that as long as Judaism and the 
Church are separated the latter is cut off from her own ground, itt 
would be another matter; and when they tackle the risky questiont 
of an alienation of Christianity under Hellenic garments, it is not 
easy to see whether these authors move on the empirical plane: 
where the members of the Church and their shortcomings hinder 
the smooth running of God’s plan of salvation, or look askance ati 
the actual course taken by the structural development of the Church.. 
To condemn the whole medieval and patristic eras because of their 
use of Latin and Greek categories would be tantamount tor 
renouncing the Church’s tradition in its totality. To hanker after a: 
purely biblical language is a sort of Protestant dream which has tor 
strike off 1900 years of dogmatic development. 

When theologians and councils borrow Greek or Latinr 
philosophical terms, they do no more than implant the Church: 
and her Gospel in the Greek and Latin mind. This is not to say; 
that the Church forgets her Palestinian origin to tie her destiny to: 
Helleno-Latin civilization. To-morrow she will use Hindu or’ 
Chinese idiom and the same truths will wear Oriental clothes. 
When Dom Oehmen wrote, ‘In the Old Testament Israel had no: 
culture and was not meant to have one. Israel had a religious: 
vocation to fulfil’ (loc. cit., 18), he was clearly at fault on two points.. 
In the first place the semitic mind in which the Bible was thought 
out, the rites and customs developed by the Hebrews and Jews,. 
the Palestinian way of life, did constitute a culture, which was, to’ 
say the least, as localized and contingent as the classical cultures. 
of Greece or the Far East. In the second place, there need be no: 
contradiction between developing a culture and fulfilling a vocation. 
One should even think it normal to embody one’s vocation in one’s. 
culture. And since the Church is meant to be the spiritual Israel 
wherein both Jews and Gentiles are at home, she must assume all 
cultures in so far as these can carry the vocation of Jews and Gentiles. 
Her ‘tradition’ is precisely formed by the rendering in non-semitic 
cultures of what Scripture expressed in a basically semitic culture. 
When the Council of Trent joined together Scripture and Tradition 
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as the twofold expression of Revelation, it saw the contributions 
of Jews and of Gentiles as equally necessary to a knowledge of the 
Living God. 

From a purely empirical standpoint the question raised concerning 
the danger of ‘hellenization’ would be partly valid if ‘hellenism’ 
could be opposed in the abstract to the biblical mentality. Now the 
present state of the Jewish diaspora makes this hardly meaningful. 
For it seems obvious that most modern religious Jews are 
bi-cultural. Besides their Jewish tradition they have imbibed a 
certain amount of European, American, or other, mentality. There 
is accordingly a tinge of utopia in the suggestion that the 
re-integration of Israel may be the means of ‘liberating the Church 
from all threats of slavery to cultures that are alien to Sacred 
History’ (Démann, 15): Jewish culture is no longer purely biblical 
(and all history is Sacred History too . . .). There is also a certain 
contradiction in wishing to ‘re-implant the Church in the full 
biblical tradition’ (id., 15), while banning her ‘implanting’ in Israel 
{id., 18). The concrete problem does not reside in bringing the 
Church back to the Bible: who better than the Church lives on a 
biblical substance? It does not consist either in forgoing the Hellenic 
and Latin cultures which have provided the channels of the Church’s 
traditional interpretation of the Bible. Rather, it requires a further 
opening, not of the Church, but of ourselves her members, to 
cultures that have not yet entered our tradition. It is plausible 
enough to think that modern Judaic culture is one of these: the 
tree need not be re-rooted in its own roots, but the fallen and 
shrivelled bough has to be grafted in again. 

* * * * 

It is of course extremely tempting to simplify our world vision 
and see the approach to Judaism and the ecumenical approach to 
separated Churches in the same perspective. Admittedly, nobody 
wants merely to identify them. The difference between the Jewish 
faith in the promises of God and the Christian faith in their fulfilment 
in Jesus Christ is patent enough. Yet similarities of pattern may too 
easily lead to infer a similarity of nature. Thus, we all admit that 
the schism of Israel had a specific function in God’s plan of salvation. 
To the eyes of classical theology, this was a unique case. Dom 
Oehmen spoke nonetheless of the ‘raison d’étre of Protestantism in 
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the economy of salvation’ of its ‘historical vocation’ (loc. cit., 26), 0 

its ‘interior vocation which is linked to the whole Church in the’ 
economy of salvation’ (id., 27), as though Protestantism was, like 
Judaism, a providential mystery necessary to the full developments 
of the Church. In a far sounder theological context Fr Démanng 
insists on a joint view of the mystery of the Jews and the ecumenical 
approach to separated Christians. 

It immediately comes to mind that Hilaire Belloc stubbornly) 
considered Islam as a Christian heresy. Is the question of Christian) 
unity going to include it also? It is always possible to enlarge ai 
problem; but this may dilute it. For a query which has been shifted! 
from its background necessarily loses its meaning. The problem off 
Christian unity arises from the secession of Christians from the: 
Church. Outside of this are other problems, no less momentous,, 
which may indeed throw light upon it. Yet if they are not carefully) 
distinguished, the very term ‘unity’ is turned over to equivocity; 
and all reflexion upon it is doomed to failure. 

In their search for the light that may be thrown on Christian) 
unity by the primordial schism of Israel, both Dom Oehmen and! 
Fr Démann suggests that the re-integration of Israel may have to: 
forestall the reconciliation of Christians. It is significant of another: 
theological mentality that St Bonaventure thought the exact opposite. . 
‘In the New Testament there are two periods: the period of the: 
vocation of the heathen and that of the vocation of the Jews. The 
latter is not yet arrived, for at that time there will be fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaias: Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. This has not yet come to pass, 
since the two swords of fight and heresy are still in use. This is why 
the Jews, who expect that peace, believe that Christ has not yet 
come’ (loc. cit.). Peace between Christians is here prerequisite to the 
re-integration of Judaism. We do not know which opinion is right ; 
but it seems fair to note that whereas no such proviso is attached to 
the reconciliation of Christians, for most of the Catholic tradition 
the mystery of the Jews will unfold itself at the end of the present 
eon. This seems to be more in harmony with the idea of a mystery 
involving the very nature of the Church. 

These remarks lead to the core of the practical problem of the 
apostolate to the Jews. If Dom Oehmen is right, the return of 
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udaism will help to ‘liquidate the humanistic synthesis’ (loc. cit., 27) 
of Catholicism. This raises a very serious question: is the apostolate 
0 Israel directed to living men who, in whatever they do and think, 
suild up some sort of humanistic synthesis, or does it deal with an 
ibsiract idea? We have already noted that a description of modern 
fudaism should include non-biblical elements of which a definition 
of it may keep clear. The apostolate must obviously reach what the 
jescription would cover. In that case it is idle speculation to 
wonder whether our approach should tend to convert individuals 
yr to prepare a corporate come-back. Just as an ecumenical attitude 
o separated Christians does not preclude the conversion of those 
who are ready for it, a better appreciation of the mystery of Israel 
must not hinder the enlightening of those who carry the weight 
of that mystery in their life. 

The notions of rapprochement (Démann), of ‘diaconate’ to 
[srael (Thieme) may be most helpful at this juncture. Yet they 
should not be overstressed. When Karl Thieme says that the 
Srimordial ‘diaconate’ to the Jews (namely, St Paul’s care for the 
saints in Jerusalem) should now take the form of an all-level help 
to the Jewish people, he reaches an excellent conclusion from a 
false premise. For the saints in Jerusalem were Christians — even 
though Jewish—to whom Gentile-Christians owed a debt of 
eratitude as to their Mother-Church. Our situation in relation to 
modern Jews is different. If we must try and help them in every 
way to understand the meaning of their own Jewishness, we cannot 
do it out of gratefulness for their unfortunate — however sincere 
—unbelief. From a theological point of view, the motive of our 
behaviour is as important as our attitudes. Our ‘diaconate’ or 
service to the Jews should rather proceed from gratefulness to God, 
who opened his People to the Gentiles in a mystery which the 
presence of Jews in our midst allows us to experience every day in 
all its paradoxical dimension. It ought to stem also from a deeper 
understanding of the nature of the Church. The Church is built on 
the apostles Peter and Paul, that is, on the apostolate to J udaism and 
the apostolate to paganism. Both belong to the essence of the 
Church, whereas the apostolate to separated Christians results 
from an accident of history. None of those three missions may be 
assimilated to the others, since they are diversely located in the 
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economy of salvation. The one which opens the widest vistas o1 
the intentions of God is the great mystery of the apostolate to th: 
Jews. Its many facets, due to the depths of God’s plan and the 
complexity of historical Judaism, nevertheless warn us agains 
any too hasty definition and any too systematic blueprint for it. 

* * * %* 

As soon as the early Christians gathered together around the 
Eucharist, sharing in the presence of him whom God had ‘raisec 
from the dead and made to sit at his right hand in the heavenly 
place far above every rule and authority and power and dominior 
and above every name that is named, not only in this age, but 
also in that which is to come’ (Eph. i, 20-21), then the Church was 
— One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. Then the two peoples were 
made one (Eph. ii, 14). Nowhere else is any further unity to be 
reached. No amount of theological reflexion or ecumenical 
endeavours can be of any avail if the unity we strive after is not 
already achieved in the sacrament of the Body and Blood of the 
Messiah. Hence the way of Judaism back to its Saviour lies in 
grasping the sense and implications of the Last Supper, when the 
Jewish Passover was transfigured and became the Christian Pasch. 
It lies nowhere else. 

The danger inherent in every reflexion on Christian unity is that: 
when unity becomes a concept it tends to be detached from the: 
Eucharistic event in which alone it is constituted as a fact. Likewise, 
reflexion on the disunion of Judaism and the Church must fight 
shy of conceiving their reunion outside of the actual oneness of the 
Church, as the Body of the Lord and the People of God where 
‘there is neither Greek nor Jew, neither slave nor free, neither male 
nor female’ (Gal. iii, 28). That peril lurks round the corner if one 
proceeds too hurriedly. 

For the sake of a better Christian approach to Judaism, our 
understanding of the mystery of Israel will make headway more 
safely and serenely if the latter is expressed in forms of thought 
which by-pass that pitfall.4 


* An understanding acquaintance with Judaism is obviously needed for an efficient 
approach to Jews. The Institute of Judeo-Christian Studies, at Seton Hall University, 
New Jersey, is beginning to educate Catholic Opinion in this field. Under the 
editorship of its founder, Fr John Oesterreicher, its yearbook called The Bridge, 
(first issue, October 1955) plans to present a symposium of studies on topical aspects 
of the relations between the Church and Judaism. The pitfalls we have pointed out 
in the present article are happily eschewed in this excellent publication. 
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LEE RELIGIOUS: LIFE, IN. DESERT, 
FACTORY AND SEA 


by 
: JOHN M. TODD 


GREAT barriers separate the bulk of mankind to-day from a 
realization of their own religious nature. Religion has become 
petrified in forms which no longer signify anything to them. The 
religious life in particular, the ‘ideal’ life, the way of perfection, no 
longer impinges with any definite impact and seldom commands, 
of its very nature, any immediate respect. Its expression of poverty 
is not easily understood. The work undertaken often sets it firmly 
apart from the bulk of men. Its prayer is expressed in unfamiliar, 
barely intelligible, often quite unintelligible terms. Even its chastity 
and its obedience are set in so strange a context that they are muffled 
to the senses of the layman. Much is being done throughout the 
established religious orders and congregations to ease these difficulties. 
One new congregation is facing the problem in a radical fashion by 
means of a complete immersion of the religious life in the everyday 
life of the world. 

The Little Brothers of Jesus, often referred to as the Little Brothers 
of Charles de Foucauld, are a substantial, and a canonically 
established, attempt to make a total adaptation of the religious life 
to the twentieth century world. They are religious taking all three 
vows in the ordinary sense; but they live in the world, without 
habits, working at the normal tasks of the bulk of men. Let it be 
clear that there is no compromise whatever over what have always 
been described as the essentials of the religious life. The life of a 
Little Brother is a life of prayer, bound by his chastity, his poverty 
and his obedience. His Congregation makes a special disclaimer to 
any apostolic aim; its aim is to provide the conditions for holiness. 

Seeds of the Desert: is written by the Prior General of the Little 
Brothers. Translated from Au coeur des masses it is a mixed bag of 
addresses, letters and articles by Pére R. Voillaume. The 


1 Burns Oates, 16s. Pp. xii + 368. Preface by the Most Reverend David Mathew. 
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Congregation is growing rapidly at the moment, in fact it is growing 
faster than any other Order or Congregation in the Church, and i 
seems to be just as well that its life should be presented in this 
somewhat haphazard fashion which gives one a direct and fran 
view of its life and its problems. 

Before proceeding any further with a description of their life, 2 
word must be said about the Worker Priests of the Mission dé 
France. These were of course all secular priests. Their superficial 
similarity to the Little Brothers is due to the realistic attempt made 
by each body to face the facts of the contemporary world. But ther 
is a radical difference between the two bodies. It may reasonably 
be said that the Mission de France was (possibly is) a last resort, 
a desperate attempt to bring the sacramental life to the mass of 
the people, when all other means had failed. A secular priest’s jo 
is clearly a full time affair; obviously he cannot perform all th 
various tasks of a parish priest if he is also working for eight hour 
a day or more in field or factory. In fact one of the most successfu 
of the groups of Worker Priests, in Marseilles, actually becam 
itself a parish and the Dominicans who were running it had to: 
arrange that their work at the docks did not render it impossible: 
for their “presbytery’— an ordinary house whose door and whose: 
larder door were always open — to be properly manned. But these: 
facts do not go ‘to the root of the actual effect in France of the: 
Worker Priests. This effect and the tremendous welcome they 
received once they were understood, was due simply to the gesture: 
itself, to the fact of the identification of priests with the ordinary’ 
lives of ordinary people. It was simply their ‘presence’ that was so) 
welcome. And obviously this ‘presence’ has to go on unless the: 
Church is to abandon any real attempt at evangelizing the mass of’ 
the people. It is still impossible to say what the suppression and the. 
re-opening of the Mission de France actually signifies. If it means, 
as some suspect, that the experiment is being abandoned, one. 
would not hesitate to say that the decision could be as serious for 
the Church in Europe as was the decision to reject the Chinese 
rites in the seventeenth century for Asia, now admitted to be an 
absolutely disastrous error on the part of Roman officials. But in 
this article the point is simply that for the Worker Priests their 
identification with the world of everyday work and poverty is 
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primarily a tool, a means to that pastoral work to which they are 
called as secular priests and which the French Bishops considered 
could only be carried out in so many parts of French society by 
these means. 

For the Little Brother this identification with the world of 
everyday work and poverty is one of his primary ends; it is an 
essential factor in the existence of the Congregation. As we have 
already seen, the Little Brothers deliberately eschew any pastoral or 

directly apostolic work of a permanent sort. Pére Voillaume tells 

us that Bishops have been shocked when he has had to reject 
requests from them for the Little Brothers to run schools and do 
similar work. As we shall see, although the Little Brothers follow 
a way of life which is radically workaday, they also follow an ideal 
which is radically religious, re-interpreting the religious life in its 
bare and very demanding essentials. The Little Brother may look 
like a Worker Priest, but in fact he is called not to that pastoral 
work which was the Worker Priest’s ultimate goal, but precisely to 
‘that way of identification and presence which was the primary 
reason for the Worker Priest’s welcome from French society. But 
it is a way which remains permanently a silent way. 

The aim of the Little Brothers is the aim of Charles de Foucauld, 
their founder. He went to live in the desert to identify himself with 
the Touaregs, the desert people cut off from all hope of contact 
with Christianity. He went to be with them, to live amongst them, 
to bring the presence of God by his liturgical celebration of Mass, 
and to bring the spirit of charity by his actual life, but not to 
evangelize directly unless individuals came to him and asked for 
instruction. To-day then the Little Brothers try to identify themselves 
with the poorest and most outcast of people, anywhere on earth, 
sharing the work they do and the conditions in which they live, the 
two factors which in fact dominate and decide the direction of so 

-many lives. Within this (by our standards) usually sordid context, is 
situated the living of perfection, the statement of an ideal, the 
example, living prayer. The Little Brothers are only different from 
other men in that they do not marry, that they live in little 
communities, that one room, or one part of wherever they live, 
shack, cave, tent or ship is set apart as a chapel and that they spend 
a considerable amount of their spare time praying. The Brothers are 
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forbidden to beg; they must live on what they can earn. They liv 
in hired lodgings when they are in normal French industrial towns, 
They depend on pensions etc. when necessary. Any surplus mone 
is used charitably or sent to maintain the training houses. 

In these little communities no difference is made between priest 
and brothers; they are indistinguishable. Their daily routin 
normally includes Lauds, a meditation on the Gospel and Mass,, 
before going to work; Vespers on return from work, an hour of 
adoration before the Blessed Sacrament, and Compline before 
going to bed. One night a week they get up for an hour’s adoration., 

How can any sort of religious life really be lived in such conditions,, 
it may well be asked. Here we may quote from P. Voillaume: 


‘The question ... is . . . whether it has become impossible in 
this twentieth century, to live among the people of the poor a life: 
based, on the one hand, quite simply on the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
and, on the other, on the daily work of the wage-earner, with 
the feeling that one is not automatically placing oneself outside ! 
the conditions laid down by the Church for an authentic religious } 
life. Did the early ascetics in the wilderness not work like the: 
poor and did they not sell the products of their daily toil on the: 
market place, mixing with the crowd of the humble and, in fact, , 
forming part of it? Did not Francis of Assisi and his companions } 
mix with the crowds of the little, distinguishing themselves from | 
them neither by the way they lived, nor by the clothes they wore, 
nor by the kind of work they did? 

‘It is nothing different, what we want: we merely wish to be 
able, for love of our Lord, to live in this same status of the poor 
worker, and to sanctify this status by the religious vow, without 
being separated from the working classes, without being obliged 
to wear a habit, and without having to follow a style of living 
which is no longer that of the humble. In the present state of the 
Church, can one really conceive of integrating work with the 
religious life only within the very limited framework of the closed, 
and often very special, economy of a monastery, thus excluding 
that particular kind of poverty which is so common at the present 
time, that of the daily worker? Has the life of the modern 
workman become such as to become incapable of supplying a 
basis on which to build an authentic religious life? 
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‘If this had to be admitted, it would be something tragically 
serious; for the mass of the people condemned to the servitude 
of the conditions under which the worker often lives is growing 
every day, and the opposition, the painful, the unacceptable 
Opposition reigning in so many countries between the people 
and the Church of Jesus would then become an accepted fact.’ 


This is a provocative placing of a problem which lies, incidentally, 
it the root of all missionary work to-day, both in Europe and the 
ther continents. Christians have to be visibly and practically holy 
efore any teaching can have its full effect; in other terms, while 
ontemplatives must precede the actives, the contemplatives must 
ye in some sort available, visible. In Europe we have reached the 
lesperate stage where the majority of people have lost any sense of 
ioliness at all; it has become an irrelevant conception, something 
juite unknown to them — or else it is accepted by the pious as 
omething for monks and nuns, for monasteries and convents in 
he traditional sense. The Little Brothers cut across all this and 
rovide in full view of the bottom layers of society a straightforward 
ittempt to live that special form of holiness known as the religious 
ife. 

What are these Little Brothers really like? A quotation from 
>. Voillaume brings them before our eyes immediately: 


*, .. The brothers in Lebanon. Two of them I left in the poor 
small village of Hmoud, in the outskirts of the capital of the 
southern part of Transjordan, El-kerak, where, empty-handed, 
they are starting out to give themselves to the rough, semi-nomad 
peasants of the Land of Moab. At Beirut, some Little Sisters are 
settling in two miserable little rooms roofed in with corrugated 
sheet-iron, inside a court inhabited by poor Arab families no 
better housed than they. The nomad fraternity in the Sahara are 
having no easy time of it, either, what with watching their flocks 
and with no place to take refuge from the broiling summer sun 
but the smothering black wool tent they live in. I am constantly 
thinking, too, of the sailor brothers during their long days of 
fishing and the nights when the sea rolls high; of those amongst 
you whom the Lord has led amid the coloured people of Africa 
or the “‘callampa” in the suburbs of Santiago de Chile’ (pp. 181-2). 
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In another place P. Voillaume speaks of: | 

‘. .. Brothers or Sisters . . . amongst the Indians of Souti 
America (in) Indo-China or India. Brothers have dedicate 
themselves to various classes of workers, like the miners, t 
factory hands . . . Others still have adopted certain Oriental rite 
— the Byzantine, the Coptic, the Syrian, the Chaldean and thi 
Armenian — and thus prepared themselves to become factow 
of fraternal union with their Latin brothers. . . . Both Brother 
and Sisters have been accepted, for admittance to the State 
Israel in token of friendship.’ (pp. 35-36) 


And, almost in contradiction of what was said above: 


‘There are plenty of environments, especially in missionar: 
territories, where the brothers would not be exceeding theit 
vocation in serving, as some already do, as catechists or monito 
or teachers or male nurses, provided they are capable of remainin: 
humble and poor (p. 34). 


In this latter case it is not a matter of the Little Brothers organizin: 
schools, but of the individual service of particular brothers. 

Much of this may seem somewhat irrelevant to the Englishman 
or the American, the Dane or the Norwegian. But a heavilt 
conventionalized bourgeois way of life underlines, rather than 
obliterates, the spiritual emptiness, the reigning futility. The lowe: 
paid office worker provides an equally forbidding problem in thesé 
countries. However, one may still wonder about the practicak 
problems which proved so difficult to many Worker Priests, problems 
of the reconciliation of sacramental and professional loyalties, of 
the professed religious with the loyal member of a Trades Uniont 
How can the Little Brother achieve the detachment essential fox 
the religious life? Here Pére Voillaume is particularly convincing: 
He insists that the Little Brother must not shirk the social obligations 
of his status, but he can fulfil them in a loving Christian fashion, 4 
‘religious’ fashion. | 


‘It is proper, it is necessary, that men should struggle to gain 
their essential rights to a kind of life which shall be both human 
and Christian, but this can in no way affect the Lord’s teaching 
as regards the unlimited demands of the precept of love. Like 
voluntary celibacy and the freely willed dispossession of worldly 
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goods, an attitude of non-violence and unity and peace is inscribed 
in the call which Christ makes to some at least of those whom 
He wishes to send amongst the unjustly dealt with poor, with 
his Gospel message.’ 

A clumsy piece of translation this, but the meaning is important. 


Pere Voillaume quotes the words of the leaders of a group of 
militant Communists: “When you Little Brothers came amongst 
Is, we discovered that there could be hope of another ideal than 
duts. Now we have had enough of this hating in our fighting. You 
aave shown us what brotherhood is, and we want you to give it to 
is.’ And in cases of individual injustice, P. Voillaume writes: ‘To 
stand up against a particular case of flagrant injustice directly 
uffecting one’s immediate comrades is not at all the same thing as 
ighting for a change of social structures or the recognition of new 
‘ights for the workers’. The distinction here is a radical and logical 
one. In some circumstances it could lead to an accusation of 
hypocrisy against the Little Brothers; but the whole point of the 
hree vows is to make possible a life lived exclusively in view of a 
<ingdom which is not of this world, and it is a life which is always 
ypen to such accusations. In the world however the point of 
Jeparture will usually be clear cut and palpable. The Little Brother 
s sharing the hard life of his fellow man, because he loves his fellow 
man, and if necessary he will love him to the death. 

But there is a final question to ask. It raises the most powerful 
of all the possible objections to the Little Brothers as religious; at 
he same time P. Voillaume’s answer to it goes beyond the immediate 
need for an answer and supplies considerations which are valuable 
n themselves. The question then is: how can a man cultivate his 
elationship with God, how can he grow in union with God, when 
he very conditions for attention to this relationship are lacking? 
Surely, it may be said, the whole point of the religious life is to 
‘emove one from the world, a little way, so as to make possible 
he keeping of the vows. Are not the Little Brothers following a 
ype of anarchic idealism, tried once by St Francis, and found to be 
mpossible for the ordinary run of men? P. Voillaume writes: 


‘One of the chief objections which people make to our kind of 
life is that the noise and the fatigue that go with it, and the slowing- 
up of the mind resulting from the long hard physical effort, 
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would seem to remove all possibility of our having a genuina 
prayer-life. I also said that I would have something more to say 
to you on the point — it was too grave. It is grave for you, bul 
it is also grave for the millions of poor, the millions of workers 
who, in order to live, are obliged to subject themselves to work 
which often weighs upon them too severely. I knew there had ta 
be the right answer to this objection. God was clearly pushing us 
towards a more and more complete sharing of the lot of the poor 
while at the same time giving us a deeper sense of our vocation 0 
prayer. Then, too, consulting the Gospel, it certainly did nop 
seem that Jesus had ever wished to make of prayer something 
rare, something reserved to people with enough leisure an 
quiet to be free, say, to indulge in preparatory meditation. It 
was hardly that that He meant when He said, “Come to me, alll 
you that labour and are burdened . . . and you shall find rest fon 
your souls” (Matthew ii, 28-29). 

“Yes, we must make up our minds to it: when the time comes 
for prayer we shall the more often be incapable of meditating, 
incapable of really thinking. There must therefore be some othen 
way for us to join God in prayer. ) 

‘Now, let it be perfectly clear that, over a certain length of time,; 
which will be longer with some and shorter with others, ourt 
dialogue with God will normally and properly begin with ant 
exchange where ideas and the imagination and the emotions: 
will all have their share. After that, however, the dialogue must 
progress towards a region in us which lies well beyond the: 
sensibilities, beyond mental images and beyond thought’ (pp. 187-8)., 


Further on in the same chapter Pére Voillaume deplores the! 
common idea of prayer, neither real enough nor elevated enough., 
‘They do not really believe —not enough at least — that God! 
Himself can come and make their prayer in them.’ And in any case | 
they think that only those protected by the physical cloister can 
succeed in achieving real prayer. And here Pére Voillaume returns 
to his theme that the prayer of the worker must be a prayer that’ 
can be achieved without the preliminaries of meditation. 


"... when you come in half deafened by the noise of the machines 
in your factory, with your backs half broken from your work, at 
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the bottom of your mine, with your heads bursting from the long 
hours of your farmwork in the sun, giddy from the chemical 
fumes in your rayon shop, or heavy with sleep after your trawling 
expedition. How can you meditate? You cannot. 

‘But you can do this, if you have the courage and are persistent 
enough; with the simplest, plainest acts of faith and love, you 
can place yourselves before God, open your beings to Him down 
to the bottom and just as you are, and await Him there. This 
will be an expectancy coupled with the desire of His coming, 
but, above all, with this consciousness of your impotence, of 
your misery and of the insufficiency of your courage. The result 
will often be a painful prayer, a turbid prayer, a prayer none too 
spiritual as far as appearances go, yet the hunger for God, the 
hope of His coming, which is always there in the depths of us, will 
be conveyed by the effort of your faith and the upright attitude 
of your bodies. 

*, .. I can assure you that, in the hard physical life you have 

_ adopted, there can be very true union under forms very simple 
— I might almost say “banal”.’ 


Pére Voillaume ends this section of a long chapter with a paragraph 
yn perseverance. This, in the end, he maintains, is the apparently 
somewhat pedestrian core of what our Lord had to say about 
srayer. It is so rudimentary that one wonders whether one has 
made a mistake in interpreting parable after parable, all teaching 
his one lesson, to persevere, to be importunate, to knock continually. 
foo many people, he says, go looking around for other ‘directions’, 
‘0 satisfy their curiosity or their taste for the complicated. 

I shall end this review of Pére Voillaume’s book by returning 
© a consideration of his central theme, the idea of following Jesus 
n his hidden life, and in his visible humiliation, the inspiration 
which kept Pére de Foucauld in his hermitage in the desert amongst 
he nomads of the Sahara. 

Pére Voillaume agrees that the priesthood should normally have 
ts sacred character expressed through a certain outer dignity, but 
sks: ‘Is it not also right and proper that some priests be called to 
tress in their lives the poverty, the humility— yes, even the 
jection — and the rejection of all outer human dignity. which 
narked the sacerdotal act of Jesus the Priest to the point we know 
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only too well?’ (One may note here that P: Voillaume implies thai 
the normal thing is for the dignity of the priesthood to be recognizec 
visibly; so also it is the normal thing for the religious life to be 
something distinct and apart from the everyday life of the world.) 

Pere Voillaume stresses the difficulties that face any exercise of 
the priesthood when it is tied to a particular social class. In every) 
country, he says, priests and religious are linked with a social class: 
above that of the poorest. He clearly thinks that consciousness off 
class will increase, rather than decrease, as a result of the growtht 
of the industrial proletariat, and the Marxist principle of the class: 
struggle. It becomes then a matter of primary importance that priests: 
and religious should no longer ‘allow themselves to be, as if despites 
themselves, allied with any class’. Pére Voillaume comments on thes 
extent to which clergy in the missionary countries have been drawnn 
into ‘these dangerous social separations’. There is an implication) 
here that priests should as far as possible be ‘classless’; P. Voillaume?> 
still seems to be searching for a true solution. At one moment} 
he proposes this classless ideal, one which is surely the mark of all] 
the holy men who have ever lived, equally at home with the rich and] 
the poor; even in their dress, achieving, almost by mistake, a certain: 
harmony with the cultured and the abject. At the next momentt 
P. Voillaume is insisting emphatically on the need for identification } 
with the bottom’ rung of the social scale. Perhaps he is trying to» 
state, first a general principle of the ideal of classlessness for alll 
priests, and secondly a statement of the immediate aims of the: 
Little Brothers. But the same problem tends to emerge on the: 
economic level when it comes to exact decisions about the practice } 
of poverty. 7 | 

The fact that they belong to the poor dictates their choice in L 
matters of housing, food, care in illness etc. Equally they must be} 
as hospitable as the poor, prepared to put all the food in the house 
on the table when necessary and then to catch up again gradually | 
on subsequent days. But what of all the ‘needs’ which only a short | 
time ago were looked on as ‘luxuries’? Here P. Voillaume posits | 
an ideal which is again virtually classless ; he asks how our Lord | 
lived. Somehow, the fraternities have to identify themselves with | 
the poor in their way of life, in their needs and sufferings, whilst 
practising detachment which is also a more manly way. P. Voillaume | 
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ays that ‘we must not be too quick to transpose and conclude that, 
ad he lived to-day, Jesus would have chosen the present standard 
f living of the average worker’. A worker in Palestine had no 
ttificial needs to satisfy. The simplicity of his life helped him to 
9e more fully himself before his creator. The Galilean worker was 
more completely a man than the worker in our modern cities. 
Could one indeed picture the Son of Man a prisoner of all those 
artificial needs of ours which neither add to man’s stature nor make 
him any more manlike?’ 

Pére Voillaume is a man of wide vision and immediately goes on 
fo guard against any suggestion of manicheanism. Music and art 
may enrich. But the Little Brother must always be asking ‘What 
would the Poverello of Assisi have done?’ The author sums up the 
matter in a paragraph, which whilst it is somewhat discursive like 
the rest of the book, conveys a clear idea of the work which lies 
before this new Congregation: 


‘If we are to keep our souls free and strong in the present day 
- world; if we are to be, for our part, the ferment of Christian poverty 
which the world needs so as to avoid losing its substance, and so 
as to retain the sense of the spirit and of God, in the enjoyment 
of these things which make for ease and in the use of techniques 
that make for materialism by their very nature, we must put all 
the strength we can into setting an example of simplicity in our 
living; and we must approach the task without stiffness or 
harshness, but also without flabbiness; always understanding 
others, always ready to recognize whatever may be good and 
legitimate for others; careful however to maintain for ourselves 
a style of living as free of artificial needs as we can make it. In 
sympathy with our time and with the people of our time we must 
certainly be — nay we must love and understand them as they 
are; but our particular charge is to be, in their midst, like living 
" images of Christ, poor; and Christ’s poverty is at once something 
more than, and something different to, poverty as we see it among 
the working class. Yet, as regards the use of the ordinary things 
which are necessary to our daily life, we can well be guided by 
the way a poor worker’s family lives.’ 
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AN Essay ON EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 


by 
PETER LEVI, S.J. 


WHEN the wars and the worldly glories of the sixteenth century wer 
scarcely out of memory, but before the signs of renewed troubles 
could be commonly interpreted, there was a quiet time in England. 
It was to this quietness that so many were to look back with longin 
from the years of distress, to quiet Anglican religion from rabid 
Puritanism, to civil order and security from the wars and dictatorship 
of Cromwell, to sanity and peace from a sort of infectious and 
inevitable madness. 

The time was of only a comparative quietness, since political and 
court intrigues continued incessantly throughout those years, as3 
they had done throughout the age of Elizabeth. Besides, the extreme ! 
parties were already forming both in religion and in politics. But! 
England at that time was a quieter land than it had been, and very ' 
much quieter than it was soon to be. . 

It is difficult to be accurate about anything so vast as the temper | 
of an age: but I wish to discuss only a single quality of an age, a. 
single theme that recurs in early seventeenth century England again — 
and again until one is forced to notice it; it is the pre-occupation 
with quietness: that spirit or instinct or temper which prompted | 
Izaak Walton to refer to ‘the giddy gaiety’ of the Elizabethans and | 
so solemnly to advise his angler to ‘study to be quiet’. Quiet was no | 
mere literary convention, but a real pre-occupation. | 

This longing for quiet is the mainspring of The Compleat Angler. | 
Every angler needs to be quiet for practical reasons, as Izaak Walton | 
very well knew. ‘Then gently take one of your three rods... and 
gently and secretly draw it to you . . .” But the book is full of the 
love of quietness for its own sake, of quietness itself. ‘Study to be 
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quiet.” That was half the charm of angling, and half the charm of 
The Compleat Angler. Izaak Walton’s book is very much more 
than a seventeenth century How to do it book; it is a prose georgic. 
Like Virgil’s Georgics, it is a radically religious book. 

The first edition appeared under the Commonwealth, in 1653, 
subtitled “The Contemplative Man’s Recreation’: for a second 
edition in 1655 the book was practically rewritten, and until his 
death the author seems to have been at work on its improvement. 
It was begun, then, in the first disastrous years of the Parliament 
tule — Izaak was a royalist and living in London — and he worked 
at it until long after the Restoration. 

“Venator. So when I would beget content, and increase confidence 
in the Power, and Wisdom, and Providence of Almighty God, I 
will walk the Meadows by some gliding stream, and there contemplate 
the Lillies that take no care, and those very many other various 
little living Creatures, that are not only created but are fed (man 
knows not how) by the goodness of the God of Nature, and therefore 
trusts in Him. This is my purpose: and so, Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord. And let the blessing of St Peter’s Master 
be with mine. 

‘Piscator. And upon all that are lovers of Vertue; and dare trust 
in his providence, and be quiet, and go a Angling.’ 

Izaak Walton went a Angling, and was quiet, and found his peace. 
He praised and loved whatever was good and sound and natural, 
and (on angling days at least) would have no dealings with the 
worse half of the world. ‘Honest’ is one of his favourite adjectives, 
and ‘an honest man and a good angler’ is the best praise he has to 
give. This regard of his for whatever is honest, whatever is genuine, 
is all of a piece with his love of angling; and Izaak himself is all of 
a piece. 

In Izaak Walton, the taste for quiet was a fundamental quality, 
but in others at that time it was a wholehearted devotion. George 
Herbert, who gave up the prospect of a great career (he had been 
blic Orator at Cambridge and a Chaplain at Court), to take the 
country parish of Bemerton; Henry Vaughan, the poet, Herbert’s 
disciple; Lord Falkland, who gave up London, which he loved 
‘better than any place in the world’, to live in the country and learn 
Greek; Nicholas Farrer of Little Gidding, whose house was a 
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monastery, and John Hales of Eton;! these men were all, in a 
turbulent world, being driven towards quietness and peace. 
It was no mere escape they were looking for; but something more 
positive and less easy to define: a world of sweet reason, immune 
from savage and foolish storms, at peace with itself and with God. | 
This ideal was not unique to that age, but it possessed the minds 
of men like Falkland, and Herbert, and Francis Quarles, more 
powerfully and more clearly than it possessed men of other ages. 
It seems to haunt them, through page after page of their writings, 
and passage after passage of their lives. It went deeper than a poet’s 
or a scholar’s dream of retirement, an individualist’s hatred of the 
crowd, a townsman’s sickness for the country. It is easiest to trace 
in men of imagination and scholarship, but it goes deeper in them 
than their scholarship or their imagination. The political troubles 
among which it was begotten were more its setting than its cause: 
the hunger for quietness of men like Falkland and Herbert was not | 

a whim or an expedient, but a lifetime’s desire. 

Because this was so personal, the big movements and changes 
of the seventeenth century reflect it only indirectly. Yet its presence 
can be felt, for example, in most of the metaphysical poets, and in 
the English philosophers. The thought of quietness is a commonplace 
in seventeenth century poetry, but a deeply felt commonplace. It 
went to the making of poems like Andrew Marvell’s The Garden 
— ‘annihilating all that’s made to a green thought in a green shade’, 
In Lovelace’s poetry there is a recurring image of quietness — 
‘Minds innocent and quiet take That for a hermitage’; and ‘Tell 
me not, sweet, I am unkind, That from the nunnery Of thy chaste 
breasts, and quiet mind, To war and arms I ily? 

Even in the extravagance of these poets there is a sort of innocence 
and a sort of quietness: ‘Each virgin like a spring, With honey- 
suckles crowned’. It is worth noting that a great deal of seventeenth | 
century poetry is pastoral, and quiet is the characteristic pastoral — 
quality. To these poets the pastoral belonged by nature as well as 


1 Aubrey found John Hales in his lodgings at Eton ‘drinking madeira wine and reading 
the Imitation of Christ’. Aubrey himself speaks of a longing for ‘otium contemplationis’, 
and he regrets the suppression of the monasteries, as it was ‘fit there should be 
receptacle and provision for contemplative men’. 

* The Earl of Rochester saw quiet as the symbol of his desires, ‘Lest once more 
wandering from that heaven, I fall on some base heart unblest, Faithless to thee, false, 
unforgiven, And lose my everlasting rest.’ 
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by artifice. For Izaak Walton’s one georgic, there were half a 
hundred eclogues, all honest, all giving proof of the true pastoral 
instinct. 

But pastoral poetry could not contain the whole of the feeling 
for quiet. Although in poetry a Queen might be ‘Calmer far Than 
in their sleeps forgiven hermits are’, in actual life the longing for 
quietness was sharper than anything forgiven hermits experienced. 
Falkland died broken-hearted, perhaps by suicide. The monastery 
at Little Gidding was closed and the Farrer family driven out of 
England. John Hales lived long enough to be molested in his last 
years by the Puritans. Clarendon in exile wrote above his door, 
‘Bene vixit qui bene latuit’. 

This troublesome longing found little satisfaction. Beneath it 
was religious and metaphysical hunger, the hunger of Andrew 
Marvell and John Donne. ‘But ever at my back I hear Time’s 
winged chariot hurrying near, And yonder all before us lie Deserts 
of vast eternity.’ 

Even human love, when it was sincerely meant, might open out 


onto ‘deserts of vast eternity’. Poetry was never safe from those 


deserts — unless by being ‘Choice Drollery’ (1656), or ‘Wits 
Recreations Refined’ (1654), or ‘Naps upon Parnassus’ (1658). 


_ Nothing human, when it was serious, not even lust, could or can 


exclude the metaphysical hunger. Every human being carries it in 


: himself, the human condition; and sensitiveness to this condition 
_ had sharpened, in that age, almost to an agony. In Elizabethan art 


there was the same double nature, but now the pain and longing 


were sharper, and the ornament wilder; there was more intensity 

and less smoothness, more unrest and less radical artifice. The 
_ deepest reasons for this state of mind were religious. At every level 
_ of personality, it is expressed in The Compleat Angler, but the unity 
_ of all the levels, the single thought they all echo, is ‘Study to be 


quiet’, and that is a religious text. 

What did the seventeenth century think about its own longing 
for quiet? 

Everyone interprets for himself the needs of his own age, and 


there were different enough interpretations of restlessness in the 


8 He said in his Life, which he wrote for his children, that it was the times of his enforced 


quietness that he most gratefully remembered. 
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seventeenth century. For Bunyan and Pope at the far end of th 
century, it was substantially different: at that time, by one means 
or another, most people had sweated it out of their systems. But 
long before its metamorphosis, with Herrick and Herbert an 
Izaak Walton and John Donne it was various enough. 

This was George Herbert’s interpretation: 


‘God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone of all his treasure 
Rest in the bottom lay. 


‘‘For if I should’, said he, 
““Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me. . .” 


“Let him be rich and weary, that at least 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” ’ 
(The Pulley.) 


George Herbert was a very devout Anglican, whose peace was 
inseparable from the Church of England, but his peace was not 
confined to theology or to religion. The forms peace takes do noft 
confine it. It goes too deeply and shows too widely, to be bound! 
up with only one field of desire. Like all the great human passions: 
and preoccupations, it is rooted in man’s being a religious animal. 
It has many forms, more or less deep, and is attained in many ways, 
more or less deeply. 

As well as being Rector of Bemerton, Mr Herbert was a musician 
and a poet. It had not been the longing for a quiet life that made 
him ‘change his sword and silk clothes into a canonical coat’, but! 
he was a peaceful man. ‘Study to be quiet’ was a text he hadi 
mastered well. “His chiefest recreation was music, in which heavenly, 
art he was a most excellent master, and did himself compose many, 
divine hymns and anthems, which he set and sung to his lute or 
viol: and though he was a lover of retiredness, yet his love to music 
was such, that he went usually twice every week, on certain appointed 

days, to the cathedral church in Salisbury; and at his return would 


say, “That his time spent in prayer and cathedral music, elevated 
his soul, and was his heaven on earth”.’ 
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John Aubrey adds that ‘He was buryed (according to his owne 
lesire) with the singing service for the buriall of the dead, by the 
inging men of Sarum’. 

To Izaak Walton, who wrote George Herbert’s life and so greatly 
idmired him, it was angling and not sacred music, that was peace 
ind a heaven on earth. He too was a religious man, and a great 
isitor of Bishops, but for all his admiration of holy men, his own 
yiety was never as passionate as it was peaceful. ‘le lead you to an 
10nest Ale-house where we shall find a cleanly room, Lavender in 
he windows, and twenty Ballads stuck about the wall!’ He was 
ond of singing and poetry, which fitted very well with the rest of 
lis anglers’ Arcady. 

*’Twas that smooth song, which was made by Kit Marlow, now 
it least fifty years ago: and the Milkmaids Mother sing an answer 
‘0 it, which was made by Sir Walter Rawleigh in his younger days. 
They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good, I think much 
setter than the strong lines which are now in fashion in this critical 
we.” 

There were others whose longing for quiet times and a quiet 
mind was neither as Arcadian as Izaak Walton’s, nor as explicitly 
eligious as George Herbert’s and Nicholas Farrer’s. Clarendon 
jays of the Oxford men who frequented Lord Falkland’s house at 
steat Tew, before the Civil War, that ‘he contracted familiarity 
ind friendship with the most polite and accurate men of that 
miversity . . . they frequently resorted, and dwelt with him, as in a 
ollege situated in a purer air; so that his house was a university 
n a less volume; whither they came not so much for repose as for 
study.’ There was an astonishing crop of future Bishops among 
he scholars of Great Tew, and one of them, Morley, who went on 
o become Bishop of Winchester after the Restoration, became 
izaak Walton’s friend; so that Izaak Walton was, through him, a 
yxersonal link between Herbert, Farrer, John Donne, the Cambridge 
shilosophers, and the Tew theologians. 

But the obsession with peace was no movement in a closed circle; 
ndeed it was never a united or conscious movement at all. For 
nen like Falkland it meant at first study and the company of 
cholars, and later the desperately endangered political peace of 
England. For others (Raleigh and Donne for example) it grew 
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partly from religion and partly from weariness after continue 
disappointments. None of these was naturally a quiet-minded mani 
but each of them became haunted, before he died, by the thought 
of peace. Falkland when he was young meant to be a soldier, an 
as a scholar concerned himself with the interminable theologicai 
controversies of the time; at one period the argumentativ 
Chillingworth lived in his house; later he took to soldiering again. 
and to politics. Yet at almost every period of his life, there is evidence 
of his longing for peace, and in his last years it was his guidin 
passion. 

‘From the entrance into this unnatural war, his natural cheerfulness 
and vivacity grew clouded, and a kind of sadness and dejection of 
spirit stole upon him, which he had never been used to. . . whe 
there was any overture or hope of peace, he would be more erect 
and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press anything which 
he thought might promote it; and sitting among his friends, ofte 
after a deep silence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and sac 
accent, ingeminate the word Peace, Peace; and would passionatel 
profess “that the very agony of the war, and the view of th 
calamities and desolation the kingdom did and must endure, too 
his sleep from him, and would shortly break his heart’’.’ 

Falkland’s longing for peace was the despairing hope of 
statesman in time of civil war; Raleigh’s was that of a man personally 
weary, personally disappointed. ‘Give me my Scallop shell of quiet. 
My Staffe of faith to walk upon . . .” This is often quoted as calmy 
and beautiful, but the poem, which he wrote soon after his: 
condemnation to death, was titled “The Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage? 
and has in it quite as much of bitterness about this world as it has 
of hopefulness about the next. ‘From thence to heaven’s bribeless: 
hall, Where no corrupted voices brawl, No conscience molten inte: 
gold .. .” The feeling of many came to be like Raleigh’s, springing: 
perhaps from greater depths in them than they knew. Time and 
time again some writer or diarist or maker of monuments seems: 
to speak from a whole buried world of experience, as if its spirit 
were finding a voice in him. 

The dream of quiet was no new thing in the seventeenth century, 
no accident of one age to perish with the next. It was too radical 
to humanity not to have been known in past ages, and in every 
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age there had been some few to think its thoughts. But in those 
years, this dream or vision or will-o’-the-wisp was a closer, more 
insistent companion than it had ever been. In Spenser’s poetry, it 
had been a courtly velleity, a ballet of Dresden shepherdesses; a 
century later, in Pope’s, it was a literary convention. Young Pope, 
writing his Ode to Solitude at the age of twelve, may have believed 
the convention, just as Spenser may have cherished his velleity; but 
neither of them spoke with Walton’s or with Quarles’ or Henry 
More’s conviction. - 

There are echoes of this, as of almost every other English feeling, 
in Shakespeare; indeed with Shakespeare, Spenser and Marlow, 
and in some more casual writers, the thought of quiet was beginning 
to be powerful. But whether it was an aftermath of the Renaissance, 
or the effect of some social change or of some earlier historical 
movement, or whether its direct causes were church matters or some 
newly felt weight of personality, quietness and ‘hydroptic thirst’ 
were to possess many men’s minds more and more strongly until 
new changes and new disillusions overlaid them. The Renaissance 
ideal of glory was going out, leaving disenchantment behind it, and 
bitterness and a passionate desire for peace. The English style of 
that time was particularly well fitted to express this. The breathless 
unbalance and power of metaphysical poetry perfectly expressed 
the unquiet and the longing, while no English style expresses better 
than Walton’s or Herbert’s the sense of longed for delight and of peace. 

The religious longing which was the true, final form of the 
metaphysical unrest may also lie at the beginnings of English 
metaphysical poetry. The school took John Donne for exemplar, 
and he had drawn in style and thought on the continental poets, 
mostly Catholics who wrote religiously. There were great Spanish 
and Italian influences on John Donne’s poems, and his sonnets, 
with all their new unconventional power, belonged to an already 
existing Catholic tradition. But poets rarely enter so entirely into 
a tradition as to inherit and bequeath its inner aspirations. No 
literary tradition can explain the sharp and deep sensitivity of 
English poets of those generations. The sensitivity and the obsession 
with peace were religious only because they were radical to human 
nature, and because the religious quality of human nature was 
realized at that time. 
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It would be interesting to know whether the English Catholics; 
shared this common obsession with peace. Little wonder if their: 
whole concern had been for their battles, their religion violent,, 
their minds aggressive, all their thoughts and feelings distraught 
with religious conflict. Yet there were quiet recusant artists, and the: 
work of some Catholic writers had a peaceful leisure about it which! 
in their lives few Catholics enjoyed. Besides, there were always; 
some gentlemen who were only by way of being Catholics, and| 
others, Catholics first, who were by way of being gentlemen, and 
both these classes contained poets. Catholic poetry of the period is} 
not so remarkable for a sense of quiet as it is for the longing it 
expresses: as if Catholics had canalized the ‘metaphysical’ 
restlessness, and fixed their eyes irrevocably on an unattainable 
peace. 


Kindle my will and heave it up, for why 
Even as thy love, like fire, draws up my love, 
Right so my love, like fire will mount above. 
HUGH HOLLAND. 
(The Eternal Archetype, 1603?) 


Many of the English Catholic poets wrote more in the style o 
Donne than of Herbert. But there were some Catholic writers as; 
peaceful in their religion as Herbert was in his, and as preoccupied | 
as he was with peaceful things. In 1633 there was published a very’ 
attractive book by Henry Hawkins, s.J. It was called Partheneiar 
Sacra, and consisted of a series of emblems of the Blessed Virgin,, 
each one very thoroughly worked out; it was written for a ‘Parthenian | 
Sodality’ in London: an early form of Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. . 

‘I speake not of the Garden of Hesperides, where grew the golden 
Apples, nor yet of Tempe, or the Elizian fields, | speake not of! 
Eden, the Earthlie Paradice, not of the Garden of Gethsamany 
watred with Bloud flowing from Our Saviour’s precious bodie:: 
But I speake of Thee, that GARDEN so knowne by the name of! 
HORTUS CONCLUSUS; wherein are al things mysteriously and’ 
spiritually to be found, which even beautifyes the fairest Gardens: 
being a place, no lesse delicious in winter, then in Summer, in 
Autumne, then in the Spring; and wherein is no season to be seen, 
but a perpetual Spring; wherin are al kinds of delights . . .’ 
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This book belongs recognizably to the same world as The Compleat 
ingler. Another of Henry Hawkins’ books was a translation 
ntitled “The Devout Heart, or the Throne of the Pacifical Salomon’. 
Nhat one notices at once in his prose is a sort of polyphonic 
laboration, an extravagance of harmony and delight. ‘A good 
Musician indeed cannot choose but be an honest man; nor doe I 
ee, how an honest man can be aught els, then a good Musician . . . 
f Reason then playes wel his part, which makes the honest man, 
Yh what a harmonie there is in al . . .’ The first sentence might 
lave been Izaak Walton discussing ‘all that are lovers of Vertue; 
ind dare trust in his providence, and be quiet, and go a Angling’. 

But when Catholics spoke of quietness, it was far more likely 
o be in lines like these, by a recusant priest in about 1600: 


Calvarie Mount is my delight, 
A place I love so well. 

Calvarie Mount, O that I might 
Deserve on thee to dwell... 

Let me still there abide and be, 
And never to remove; 

There is a place to harbour me, 
To ponder on Thy love... 


In this age peace was always a hope and a desire. ‘Study to be 
juiet.” For whatever different reasons, that plea was taken up by a 
vhole tradition of writers, and it was a fruitful tradition. It serves 
10 religious purpose to keep quiet and hope for happiness; it serves 
10 political purpose to ‘ingeminate “Peace, Peace!’’’; quietness 
nay not be a chief source even of good poetry; but ‘Study to be 
juiet’ is a fruitful text, in politics and poetry, as well as in religion. 

A movement like this, so intensely personal, has no effects that 
an be measured. Its force is in its own time, preserved afterwards 
mly in that time’s memorials. But some image and echo remains 
vith us, if not of the temper of those times, at least of the object 
yf their hopes, something of what it was that so obsessed them, 
omething of their desires. 
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Studies in the Gospels: Essays in Memory of R. H. Lightfoot. Edited bi 
D. E. Nineham. Pp. xvi + 262 (Blackwell) 30s. 


Tuis collection of essays and studies was planned as a pledge of esteer 
for, and gratitude to, a distinguished scholar whose death has howeve: 
intervened before publication. It is introduced by a memoir, the wor 
of the editor, which will be read with appreciation by Lightfoot’s man) 
friends. It is interesting to note that the author of History and Interpretatio 
in the Gospels only discovered his ‘mission’, to bring form-criticism te 
the attention of English students, as a result of a visit to Germany ii 
1931. Much of the present book illustrates the far-reaching effects 
this German type of criticism. We have been forced to face squarely th 
fact, obvious as soon as stated (and more obvious than some of thi 
construction built upon it) that we know nothing of any value abo 
the ‘historical Jesus’ except what comes to us through the medium 
the faith and theological outlook of the primitive Church and its members 
That faith and outlook gave shape to the New Testament literature ana 
to the oral tradition lying behind much of the literature. The main proble 

for scholarship to-day may be said to be the quest for criteria enabling 
us to determine whether, and in what direction, the shaping influence 
has distorted the truth of the facts which gave birth to the Churc 
Perhaps too little account is being made at present of the control exercised 
over the tradition by those officers of the primitive Church who haa 
themselves been ‘eye-witnesses’ before they became ‘ministers’ of tha 
Gospel word. 

As far as regards the trustworthiness of the tradition as it has coma 
down to us, one of the most important of the present essays is that by 
Dr Dodd: The Appearances of the Risen Christ. Applying the principles 
of form-criticism, the author distinguishes, among the Gospel stories ot 
appearances, a group of ‘concise’ and another group of ‘circumstantiall 
narratives, A third group includes one or two stories of mixed type. Tha 
Suggestions that Luke v, 1-11 (the miraculous draught of fishes) ana 
Mark ix, 2-8 and parallels (the transfiguration) are ante-dated resurrection 
appearances are examined and rejected. The summaries and lists o: 
appearances in the New Testament are also examined, and it is concluded 
that such derive from the earliest form of the preaching of the resurrection} 
The ‘concise’ narratives may have been illustrative examples for the 
preachers, and the more circumstantial narratives, though often associating 
the resurrection with the eucharistic ideas and practice of the early Church) 
do not ‘altar the perspective or the implications of the briefer types 0: 
narrative’, The resurrection narratives are ‘entirely free from the 
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onventional apparatus of apocalypse’, and form-criticism does not 
ustify the application to them of the term ‘myth’. 

Dr Manson, in Realized Eschatology and the Messianic Secret, attempts 
o explain the incomprehension of the disciples in face of Christ’s 
redictions of the sufferings and resurrection of the Son of Man, by the 
typothesis already advocated by him elsewhere, that the title of Son of 
Mian had, in our Lord’s teaching, ‘a certain flexibility of denotation’, 
eginning as equivalent to Daniel’s ‘people of the saints of the Most 
ligh’, and ending, at the Last Supper, as denoting Jesus in isolation 
rom his followers. An attractive suggestion, emphasizing as it does that 
he Messianic idea implies the idea of the Messianic community; but I 
loubt whether the passage in Daniel would have been read in this way 
the contemporaries of Jesus, and also whether our evidence is sufficient 
o enable us to detect the gradual change in the meaning of the term as 
sed by Jesus. 

Space precludes a discussion of several of the essays — for example, 
Mr Brockington’s on The Septuagintal Background to the New Testament 
se of 86a, Mr Evans’s on the Deuteronomic character of St Luke’s 
Sentral Section, and Mr Jones’s on the affinities between Hebrews and 
he Lucan writings. Professor Kilpatrick, on the basis of a solution of the 
yynoptic Problem which I cannot accept, seeks to show that the idea of a 
nission to the Gentiles is absent from Mark. Professor Lampe contributes 
masterly study on The Holy Spirit in the Writings of St Luke (the longest 
f the essays), and Professor Nineham criticizes destructively Dr Dodd’s 
ttempt to salvage from Mark an order of events in the life of Jesus. 
Mir Fenton’s essay on Paul and Mark seeks to show the similarity between 
hese two, but is perhaps not exempt from the fault of reading into Mark 
nore than is there. I found Professor MacKinnon’s note on Sacrament 
nd Common Meal very obscure. 

Professor Sparks contributes a refreshing study on the fatherhood of 
sod in the Gospels and elsewhere in the New Testament. “The total 
icture presented is the same throughout — God, in the first place, is 
he Father of Jesus because Jesus is the Messianic Son, but, in the second 
lace, He is also Father of those who follow Jesus, who have perceived 
nd acknowledged his Messianic status, and who are, in consequence, 
nembers of the Messianic (or Christian) community’; ‘there is no ground 
yhatever for asserting that Jesus taught a Doctrine of “the Fatherhood 
f God and the Brotherhood of Man’’’. The case is, I think, sufficiently 
roved. I was, however, most interested to discover that Professor Sparks 
olds Mark xi, 25 to be spurious, like the succeeding verse of the Received 
ext. It is absent from the parallel passage in Matthew; it appears to be 
dded as an afterthought; and its style is ‘very definitely Matthaean and 
ot Markan’. If this little critical study is independent of my examination 
f the verse (The Originality of St Matthew, pp. I 34-6), it is a strong 
onfirmation of my findings. And these considerations constitute a 
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powerful argument against the authenticity of the verse itd like: 
Professor Sparks, one accepts the priority of Mark. But textual criticism} 
gives no support to the hypothesis of interpolation; and if, in order to} 
save the priority of Mark, Professor Sparks is willing to make excisions: 
from Mark’s text, he is likely to end up with a Gospel very different! 
from that with which he began, and to run up a heavy account with thes 
textual critics. | 
It remains to welcome Dr Farrer’s essay On Dispensing with Q. With 
its main contention — that Q can be dispensed with and is therefore 
inadmissible —I of course agree. But I find myself allergic —if this 
word is not already passing out of currency — to the type of argumentation 
which, here as elsewhere, Dr Farrer obviously finds congenial and often 
convincing. Perhaps the truth is that the force of the argument is only 
fully felt if one is prepared to follow the exponent meditatively with a 
Synopsis before one, and to spend more time on the question than 
reviewer can usually afford. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


God’s Heralds — A Guide to the Prophets of Israel by J. Chaine.. 
Translated by Brendan McGrath, 0.s.B. Pp. xiv +- 236 (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc.) 24s. 
Tuts book, a translation of the late Monsieur J. Chaine’s /ntroductio. 
@ la lecture des Prophétes, was first published in 1932 and still retains its 
essential value. As the origirial title shows, the book is not a doctrinal or 
exegetical introduction to the prophetical writings but simply an accounti 
of the historical and religious background of the prophets intended for 
the use of priests, seminarians and educated lay-folk. The author opens: 
with a short explanation of the office of a prophet and of the various 
ways of divine communication and gives an interesting sketch of Jewis 
religious and social life at the beginning of the prophetical era. Th 
chapters following trace the life and message, in connexion with historical 
events, of each of the prophets whose names are attached to the canonical 
prophetic books. Isaias, Jeremias and Ezechiel are naturally given th 
longest treatment and the chapter on Ezechiel, the prophet of the Exile, 
is particularly interesting. In the short section on Habacuc attention is 
drawn to the fact that he was probably one of the first of the Old Testament 
writers to interest himself in the problem of evil, and consequently his: 
teaching has a different slant from that of the other prophets. In the last 
chapter M. Chaine gives a brief historical survey of the rise and fall of 
empires in the third and second centuries B.C. in order to show how the 
prophet Daniel, in his book of visions, foretold these events as the prelude 
to the inauguration of God’s Spiritual Kingdom on Earth, the Chure: 
of Christ. 

Dom McGrath has performed a good service by making this short andl 
highly readable account of the Hebrew Prophets available in English. 
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After reading it the student sees the work of the Prophets as a whole 
and as the final stage in God’s plan of preparation for the Incarnation 
and the establishing of the Church. DOM CHARLES HALLINAN 


Enfants Morts sans Baptéme by A. Michel. (Téqui). 


THEOLOGIANS will be grateful to Mgr Michel for gathering together in 
easily accessible form all the data necessary for forming a judgement on 
the question of children dying without baptism. The book is divided into 
two parts: (1) the decisions of the Church which reflect the traditional 
view; (2) a documentary and critical account of the more important views 
of that minority of theologians, who have not been convinced that this 
traditional view is utterly incompatible with a possibility of salvation 
for at least some infants dying without baptism. 

Mgr Michel is clearly much impressed by the strength of the argument 
from tradition against any such possibility. 

A careful reading, however, of all the documents here quoted suggests 
that they are none of them directly concerned with our question. Some 
of them are intended as refutations of the Pelagian denial of original sin. 
The Pelagians saw no need for baptism, because, for them, the child’s 
soul was innocent of any sin. None of the theologians who follow the 
minority view in any of its forms is Pelagian. All admit the doctrine of 
original sin and the need for its removal before anyone can enter heaven. 

Other ecclesiastical decisions were intended to defend the sufficiency 
of infant baptism, in spite of the fact that the child is incapable of either 
personal intention or actual personal faith. 

Others again are against the Protestant view that faith alone is sufficient 
without the sacrament; and against the view that the sacrament of baptism 
is not an efficacious instrument of regeneration. 

Clearly none of the minority theologians above-mentioned denies infant 
baptism or asserts that faith alone justifies without the sacrament, except 
of course in the case of living faith, joined to a desire for the sacrament. 

In addition, everyone agrees fully on the gravity of the obligation to 
baptize one’s children immediately if there is danger of death. 

Three opinions seem to remain open, after all the present decisions of 
the Church are accepted. Everyone agrees, of course, that the Church’s 
magisterium may in the future exclude any of them. 

(i) One may hold that all infants not baptized by water or blood are 
lost, on the supposition that God has so decreed, and God does not change. 

(ii) One may say that, since God has not irrevocably bound himself 
to his sacraments, he may for his own inscrutable reasons, out of his 
mercy and goodness, give grace to some infants dying without baptism. 

(iii) One may go further and say that it is probable, on the basis of what 
scripture says of God’s salvific will, Christ’s universal redemption, and 
God’s goodness, that God makes exceptions in the case of the children 
of good Christian parents, who wanted to baptize their children but had 
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no opportunity. In the Middle Ages they suggested cases of the lack off 
proper matter, or ignorance or forgetfulness of the form. In modern timess 
people think more of cases of still-born children. One could imagines 
a case of an accident to the child on the way to church for baptism. 
A fourth view, with no basis in scripture or tradition, suggests thati 
all babies dying without baptism before the use of reason, will be giveni 
a chance to make a decision at the moment of death. ) 
Mer Michel eventually favours the second view; though, in the first 
part of the book, he seemed to take the first one. 
The writer of this review feels there is much to be said for the third 
view. One does not feel that Mgr Michel has paid sufficient attention to 
the argument from God’s salvific will. His main answer to it is an appeal! 
to the distinction between God’s antecedent and consequent will. I agree 
that this distinction must be made. But does it follow that the third view 
is not rather confirmed than refuted by such an appeal? The salvific 
will and universality of redemption mean that God wishes, through 
Christ, to save all children of fallen Adam, who put no obstacle in his way., 
If they put an obstacle and only then, it seems—God will, with his: 
consequent will, condemn them. Now in the case of children of Christian 
parents who have done everything possible to baptize their children and 
failed, must we not say that, far from placing an obstacle, they onb 
want to do God’s will and give their children to Christ. Unless the Church: 
decides otherwise at any time, it does not seem in harmony with th 
salvific will to say that purely natural causes can prevent Christ’s grace: 
more abounding where Adam’s sin abounded. Adam’s sin, as we rea 
in Romans vy, extended to all his progeny. Cannot Christ’s redemption 
avail to save as many as Adam lost? It would seem that only man’s 
wilfulness or neglect —since God chose to give man freedom —can prevent! 
Christ’s salvific redemption. 
It is significant of the development of the minority view that event 
Mgr Michel sympathizes with the desire of Mgr Journet and othe 
for some sort of liturgical blessing of the children of good Christians 
parents who die without baptism in spite of their parents’ efforts. H 
also significantly agrees that we may console parents by telling themi 
of God’s goodness and that we may allow them to hope that, by special 
privilege, their children may be saved. It seems that they have the right 
unless the Church decides otherwise—to pray for these children; since iti 
is legitimate to pray for anything for which one may legitimately hope. 
H. FRANCIS DAVIS. 


La Spiritualité de Citeaux by Louis Bouyer. Pp. 250 (Au Portula 
Flammarion). 


In the last few years P. Bouyer has produced an astonishing number ofl 
books; it seems fair to say that no other French writer has so much to! 
offer Catholics in this country. Always his concern is with the fundamental 
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f religion, and this volume should be of great value for laymen and for 
tests as well as for monks. Passages occur in every chapter which call 
ut for quotation and, instead of attempting the task of selection, it 
sems best to urge that an English translation should be produced as 
90n as possible. Two chapters on St Bernard give what is probably the 
10st stimulating and illuminating analysis of his mind that has yet 
ppeared; P. Bouyer sympathizes with those of us who are put off by 
ertain apparent exaggerations in the saint’s writings, admitting that they 
ow from a sensibilité meutrie and link up with the dolorisme of later 
istercianism, -while showing us that his essential inspiration is quite 
ifferent. A chapter on William of St Thierry claims that his originality 
as been skilfully concealed by his humility; he appears as a theologian 
f remarkable power and insight, and his use of Origen is of peculiar 
iterest. The chapter on Aelred of Rievaulx provides P. Bouyer with 
vaterial which he is eminently qualified to handle; it makes delightful 
cading. But perhaps the most remarkable of all these chapters is that on 
saac of l’Etoile, the English metaphysician whose splendid verve many 
fill discover here for the first time. 


inthologie Philosophique — Antonio Rosmini. Edited by G. Pusineri, 
). Morando, G. Rossi, M. F. Sciacca. French translation by Dom 
jacien David and Dom Lucien Chambat. Pp. 509 (E. Vitte, Lyon) 2,400 frs. 


r is to be hoped that popular prejudices about Rosmini have been largely 
ispeiled by the celebration of his centenary this year and the literature 
yhich it has occasioned. That the founder of the Institute of Charity 
hould have been merely a perverse eccentric in philosophy must have 
eemed very queer to many who have read what the scholastic text books 
ay about him and suppose that there is nothing further to be said. This 
inthologie Philosophique shows that the true picture is very different. 
‘he forty Rosminian propositions which were condemned in 1887 were 
skilfully selected and organized by Rosmini’s opponents’ (as P. Pusineri 
uts it in his Notice Biographique) so as to make his views seem as 
angerous as possible; the reader of the present copious and representative 
elections will find it hard to recognize the ‘official’ Rosmini. (The disciples 
f Rosmini have always maintained that the decree of 1854 which approved 
osmini’s works covers some of the doctrines contained in the condemned 
ropositions, and they point out that the condemnatory decree says only 
hat the doctrines ‘do not seem consonant with Catholic truth’— there is 
© question of condemning them as formal errors or explicit heresies.) 
The introduction by Mgr Jolivet, Dean of the Catholic Faculty 
f Philosophy at Lyons, should be of ‘peculiar value for that 
sassessment of Rosmini’s views by Catholic philosophers which seems 
9 long overdue. He concentrates, naturally, upon the ‘idea of being’, 
jhich is, by general admission, the heart of Rosmini’s philosophy, and 
escribes it as ‘the condition of everything’s existence and the principle 
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of all determinations, which are only thinkable under the aspect of being”, 
Again it is ‘the idea of the possibility of all that exists and of all that i: 
conceived or conceivable. Being, the possible and the wholly undeter 
mined are thus one and the same thing, and these three expression: 
designate an idea which is one and simple, identical and common 
universal and necessary and, as such, transcending time and Spa 
(p. 12). This idea, Mgr Jolivet goes on to explain, is essentially objectiv 
and there is no excuse for confusing Rosmini’s views with Kant’s, which 
he rejected with the greatest explicitness. He was equally explicit in rejecting 
Gioberti’s ‘ontologism’. Contrary to popular belief, Rosmini was so fai 
from holding that God is the first and direct object of the human mind 
that he insisted on the need for inference in the discovery of God’ 
existence. In so doing, from the present writer’s point of view, he ever 
went too far, and it was perhaps his great merit that he did bind uy 
together ‘the three doctrines of being, of God and of the world . . . in 
that they mutually imply one another in our knowledge’ (p. 22). Tha 
metaphysical status of ‘being’ may seem ambiguous in Rosmini, but 
the worst charge that can be brought against him is that of a faulty 
analysis, and this is a charge which all schools level against one another} 
in the matter. Rosmini’s doctrine of ‘initial being’, which is not God bu: 
yet ‘belongs’ to him in some special way, is perhaps peculiarly difficult? 
But, if you are going to level the charge of pantheism against him, you 
might just as well level it against the Thomists, as Mgr Jolivet suggests 
(p. 51), in respect of their view of analogy, which seems to involve soma 
sort of univocity somewhere. Mgr Jolivet concludes his account of tha 
‘idea of being’ by arguing very persuasively that it is in principle identica: 
with ‘the light of the active intellect’ in Thomism. 

To discuss the many interesting views of Rosmini’s which emerge fro 
these sections would require a book. It must suffice to mention a fe 
topics on which his thought seems to me of peculiar value. On the relatior: 
between sensation and intelligence we find a doctrine which takes mor¢ 
from the Platonist tradition than St Thomas does. The extrinsic principle 
of certainty is reduced to the intrinsic one; that is, certainty is, in the lass 
analysis, an ‘immediate intuition’ (p. 174). Rosmini is insistent that im 
God’s act of creation, although it is free, there is no choice (P. Rossé 
claims St Thomas’s agreement on this, P- 343). His discussion of Providence 
is notably free from those conceptions of an arbitrary and vindictive 
God which deface so much supposedly orthodox theology. And in his 
ethics there are some fine things about man’s true liberty in the Augustinian 
sense. It must be emphasized that there are only illustrations. The 
predominant impression left upon one is that of a man whose mind was 
unified by his search for God, of a powerful, original and attractive 
personality. P. Pusineri ends his Notice by referring to the widespreac 
desire that Rosmini should be raised to the honour of the altar. Anyone 
who has even a slight acquaintance with the facts of his life, and witli 
the spirit of his writings and of his Institute, knows that there are solid 
reasons for this desire. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN | 
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The Quintessence of Hinduism by H. O. Mascarenhas, M.A., PH.D., D.D. 
Pp. 118 (Gemini Printers, Bombay, 1951). 

UNFORTUNATELY, the Catholic student of oriental traditions has 
almost invariably considered Hinduism in terms of a non-Catholic 
Weltanschauung. Like the orientalists of our pagan universities, he has 
approached his study, not with the mind of Christ, but with a mind 
fashioned by particularized philosophical systems. Though he has in 
recent years observed the necessity of studying eastern doctrines primarily 
from the standpoint of metaphysics, and not of history or of mere 
anthropology and psychology, he has failed to eliminate from his 
metaphysical discipline certain Graeco-Roman non-essentials. He has 
at long last come to admit that the labels ‘pantheism’, ‘monism’, 
‘immanentism’, etc. are utterly misleading qualifications of orthodox 
Hinduism, but he has yet to understand that the very term Hindu, which 
has been given a ‘religious’ connotation only by the modern West, has 
basically a cultural significance. This, of course, is one of the reasons 
why the Westerner’s popular study of ‘comparative religions’ retards 
rather than furthers his appreciation of the essentials of Indian doctrine 
(or any other eastern doctrine), simply because from a primitive, traditional 
and universal point of view, it is impossible that there should be more 
than one Religion for mankind. Now when a Catholic rises to that higher 
perception, which alone is worthy of his title and short of which the 
meaning of Hinduism will escape him, he then, and then only, will be 
able to reconcile the more profound aspects of Indian thought with the 
infinite truth of God. But as long as he thinks of his Catholicism as the 
foe of Protestantism or as the antithesis rather than the fulfilment of 
cultural traditions, this reconciliation will, of course, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

To all of this Fr Mascarenhas of the diocese of Bombay will want to 
add that as the unerring Hindu awaits Christ, the very Church of Christ 
likewise awaits the Hindu in order to bring to light more and more of 
her own eternal wisdom. He is certainly one of the few Catholics who has 
tried to examine Hindu thought from the standpoint of higher metaphysics. 
We are grateful to M. LaCombe and the Jesuits, P. Johanns and G. 
Dandoy, for their valuable contributions, but they have too frequently 
hesitated to set aside a philosophical scientism which, for example, 
insists upon categories (e.g. natural and supernatural mysticism) the very 
nature of which tend to obstruct an honest access to the Indian metaphysics 
of non-dualism (advaita). It is also to be noted that Fr Mascarenhas is 
the only Catholic writer on Hinduism who seems to have properly read 
and appreciated the exegetical writings of the late Dr Coomaraswamy. 
With these commentaries and the Vedantic and Brahmanic texts at hand, 
he has uncovered that Hindu doctrine which considers the infinite as the 
ultimate principle, not merely of whatever is entitatively dependent, but 
of whatever does not contradict itself, and hence as That which sustains 
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principally all actual and possible reality — including nihilum antecedens 
(pragabhava). : ‘ 

In other words, the author of this discriminating treatise has come to 
understand (what is so agonizingly hard for most of us) the Hindu 
speculation of the principial order, that point of view from which the 
metaphysician may really perceive the infinite in every particular 
manifestation. Yet the difference between perceiving things dependently 
and autonomously, as is our Platonic-Aristotelian habit, and perceiving 
them principially, as does the true Vedantist, will hardly be appreciated 
until one patiently recognizes how principial relations are not simple 
relations and hence can allow perfect identity in principle while affirming 
the transcendence of the infinite in such a way that the intellect is not left 
in doubt. The Hindu metaphysician readily admits that what is limited 
cannot be simply identified with the illimited; but he will always insist 
that it is necessarily and internally identified in principle — and from this 
affirmation (which is a negatio negationis) he will never waver. 

Such a point of view is certainly not indigenous to the western 
philosopher’s attempt to conform with evident reality. Perhaps Meister 
Eckhart, more than any other medieval thinker, has suggested the 
necessity of perceiving reality tamguam in principio. He wisely reminds 
us, however, that such a perception is not disassociated from mysterium; 
Shankara gives us a similar reminder when he says that there is something 
quite hidden (gupta) about it. Fr Mascarenhas might have stressed this, 
not only because it is in mysterium that the metaphysician may confront 
Christ, but also to caution his readers of that quasi-gnosticism into which 
Westerners (e.g. Heard, Schuon, Watts, etc.) are apt to slip when 
presented with principial metaphysics. If a doctrine insists on a one-sided 
spiritism which finds itself incompatible with the organic nature of the 
Incarnation, it can hardly be consistent with a metaphysics of the infinite; 
it cannot, in fact, be Catholic. Nor can it, as Fr Mascarenhas makes 
clear, be true Hinduism. Moreover, he gives the reader sufficient reason 
for believing that there is nothing about essential and organic Christianity 
which the orthodox Hindu would find unwelcome if it was presented 
to him at the high level of his own universal point of view. 

Fr Mascarenhas is not unaware of the many abuses, aberations and 
superstitions which obscure the essentials of Hinduism, nor is he led 
astray by those who have tried to westernize and thus popularize the 
Vedanta. In penetrating beneath the deceiving externals he has found 
that heart of Hindu culture beats with the abiding convictions that every 
creature is a temple of God and that there is a Catholic point of view, a 
philosophia perennis, to which all metaphysical disciplines are reduced. 
If then, the orthodox Hindu is already more Catholic in his outlook than 
most people who call themselves Catholics, what can the latter possibly 
bring to the former? He can and must always bring Christ. Fr Mascarenhas 
rightly puts his finger on that never-ceasing hope of the people of India 
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or a ‘Stainless Saviour; and says that this hope may be realized in the 
inding of God-incarnate ‘integrally and uniquely in Christ, who is the 
Stainless Saviour and fulfilment of all the traditions of the world’, He 
hinks it unlikely, however, that Christ will be received by the Hindu as 
long as He is not presented as One who completes (and therefore blesses) 
India’s primitive, traditional and universal doctrine. This opinion would 
seem to suggest, then, that the man who would carry Christ to India must 
simply root himself in her soil and culture as a ‘student’, and thus try to 
let Christ live in and through him, knowing that the day will eventually 
some (perhaps not until he is three score year and ten) when he will be 
asked who his Master is. 

This book is not meant to be a comprehensive study of Hinduism — the 
author’s analytical contribution is restricted to an exegesis of anantava 
(infinity), abhava (nothing), advaita (non-dualism). Nevertheless, it offers 
a key to some of the essentials of Indian thought, as well as a working 
outline for those sufficiently equipped to pursue further their oriental 
studies from a truly Catholic approach. The author sides with those who 
believe that such a pursuit may well be the means of initiating in our own 
desolate centres of study, a deeper insight into the principial order, thus 
enabling us to affirm, inter alia, the scholastic discipline as our best 
‘support’ of higher metaphysics, and to recognize at the same time how 
the existentialist and essentialist methods are at heart complementary. 
It may even inspire us to direct our attention away from themes of 
social significance, ingenious solutions to semantic and epistomological 
puzzles and first-look ontologies, and cultivate that philosophy of theoria 
and contemplatio, a basic maxim of which is: Cognocens fit cognitum. 

Fr Mascarenhas should be encouraged to re-edit this book (it now 
contains many misprints) and place it in the hands of a British or American 
publisher. May he also be encouraged to present us with further studies 
which will point out more explicitly perhaps the integral relation of grace 
to the advaita doctrine of Sat-chit-ananda, and how that divine knowledge 
demands the supreme act of love. PLACID KELLEY 


The New Tower of Babel by Dietrich von Hildebrand. Pp. 243 (Burns 
Oates) 15s. 


ANOTHER important and stimulating book has come from the distinguished 
German Catholic thinker who is now professor of philosophy at Fordham. 
[t might be called a companion volume to Christian Ethics. Looking out 
over the modern scene, specially our Anglo-Saxon scene, Professor yon 
Hildebrand assesses the Babel of the thinkers who are without Christ. 
He reaches down to the roots of the trouble — the denial of God and of 
man’s creaturely dependence, and the attempts to find an individualist 
self-sufficiency or to form an anti-personal collectivity. 

The results lie deep in the consciousness of many a modern man who 
has never heard of Sartre and never read Marx —a man for whom the 
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search for Truth and Goodness has ceased to have meaning, who tries; 
to avoid thinking of death, who patronises the cemetery at Los Angeles, : 
and takes efficiency in business as the test of life. ; 

The first paper, called The New Tower of Babel, works out this denial 
of God and its effects. One may note especially the tendency to deny or’ 
ignore everything in our lives which comes as a gift — beauty in nature 
and art, objective truth, real happiness, love itself. All these, by showing 
that we are dependent on something other than ourselves, break the 
delusion of our self-sufficiency. A fetichism of learning, a cult of ‘progress’, 
a desire to build up a world for oneself and relativism in truth replace 
the genuine freedom which gladly assents to every true value and accepts 
and works with every reality. The merely statistical view of man and the 
‘reporter’s attitude’ to the most sacred, unique human experiences rob 
our lives of their truth and fullness. And yet we know that this cannot 
be the real account. Professor von Hildebrand quotes Hamlet : 

Queen: Thou know’st ’tis common; 

All that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity. © 

Hamlet: Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen: Tf it be — 

Why seems it so particular with thee? 

Hamlet: Seems, madam! nay, it is... 

And so this book champions the mystery and what it calls the ‘song’ 
of the unique, the particular. So far as the Western world is defending 
that against the frightful menace of Collectivism, its struggle is indeed 
worth while. But how can we see the depth and dignity of human life 
unless we contemplate it with the necessary silence and recollection, 
unless we understand that man is a creature who receives this uniqueness 
as a gift of God. And it is when contemplating God’s fullness and 
generosity that we avoid the other pitfall, the egocentrism which makes — 
a man think his experiences the only ones in the world and his baby the 
only absolutely beautiful baby. In God he realizes the wonder and 
mystery of the lives of others, and loves them too. It is when we serve 
God, that we really reign. “To lead a truly human life implies an under- 
standing that our existence is not based upon a sovereign display of our 
arbitrary moods, of a self-sufficient plenitude, but upon a free co-operation 
with the natural and supernatural gifts of God, upon the great dialogue 
with a reality independent of ourselves, upon transcending the realm of 
our ae limited being, upon participating in God’s infinite plenitude’ 
(p. 51). 

The essay on “The Dethronement of Truth’ might be read with profit 
by everyone doing ‘Greats’ and also by Catholic thinkers who are tempted 
to employ their energies in a distorted defence of Thomism : ‘Whether a 
Thomist or not, a true philosopher struggles to delve always deeper into 
the inexhaustible plenitude of being, to discover new aspects and truths; 
and in doing this he will be more faithful to reality than to a ‘system’ 
which he has built up’ (p. 93). But the restoration of the supremacy of 
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truth requires above all the eradication of the moral roots which have 
led to the deification of what is inferior to man and to human reason. 
For that task, only the grace of Christ is sufficient. Thus (after a preliminary 
paper “The New Functionalism in the Light of Christ’, which shows that 
the universe is not a neutral network of formal ends but a cosmos rich in 
values which come from God, the source of being) — we come to the 
important study ‘Catholicism and Unprejudiced Knowledge’. This 
discusses the nature of a modern, Catholic university. The ‘liberal’ views 
prevalent in other university circles are that knowledge as such is 
independent of the general attitude of man, not involving in its structure 
any other attitude of the person, and that true knowledge must not 
operate with any presuppositions other than those which can be justified 
before the tribunal of knowledge itself. They are expressed by saying 
that knowledge should be without ‘bias’, Of course true knowledge 
must be unprejudiced. ‘In its search it must not rest upon facts that are 


incapable of withstanding the test of reason . . . Nevertheless, the knower 
must assume the right attitude in order to grasp the thing as it is, to let 
it speak for itself without interference . . . A false attitude, just like 


inherent defects of the intelligence such as stupidity . . . deforms the power 
of apprehension.’ *A right attitude is precisely the opposite of metaphysical 
-indolence, a certain winged alertness of the mind, peculiar to the humbly 
loving, reverent personality.’ In contrast there are profound deformations 
of knowledge which occur in various types of mind. The author shows that 
the specific Catholic attitude to reality is the open-minded candour of the 
Gospels — which is not to say that it is the attitude to many Catholics, 
about which there is here some plain speaking. He affirms the need for 
Catholic universities in which the Christ-life informs ‘anti-pedantic, 
humble, metaphysical, couragous men of winged intelligence and yearning, 
and therewith capable of truly adequate and objective knowledge’. The 
Catholic university should not be a ‘ghetto’ for Catholics, but a nursery 
of this liberating attitude and a fortress of adequate knowledge. In its 
turn, it would help Catholics in secular universities, who are too often 
impregnated with the pseudo-liberal spirit, which has produced ‘despite 
the utmost intelligence, industry and erudition, unheard-of platitudes 
and the most arrant nonsense... such as materialism, relativism, 
scepticism, positivism, the mechanistic association-psychology’ (p. I 51). 
Finally come three studies: “The Role of Reverence in Education’, 
-which insists that no morally fruitful sex instruction can be given unless 
reverence is instilled not only towards this great God-given mystery of 
life but towards all the human scene of God’s creation — not excepting 
the forms of human courtesy and the use of language. “Beauty in the 
Light of the Redemption’ shows that beauty is a reflexion of God, to be 
understood and loved through Christ. ‘Efficiency and Holiness’ considers 
the heresy that achievement is measured by external work instead of by 
sanctity and offers some valuable philosophic reflexions on the respective 

values of different occupations. It is another great book. 

DOM RALPH RUSSELL 
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The Meaning of Love by Robert Johann, s.J. Pp. 133 (The Newman Press, , 
Westminster, Maryland, 1955). 


TuIs very compact treatise is of value for two reasons: it brings into the ; 
open the more pressing questions involved in the recent discussions on 
the philosophical analysis of love; it also makes an advance towards the : 
finding of a solution which will satisfy the opposing sides in the debate. 

Because love, like being, is superabundant, it cannot be considered as 
one-dimensional. True, the objective line of love is an exteriority, a 
teleology, a seeking of the perfectable for what it lacks, a craving of an 
existing nature for completion. And unless this side of love is explained 
on the basis of the passive synthesis of act with potency, many awkward 
questions arise. But love is also a point; what is more, it is a point which 
cannot be objectified because it is always within, and is therefore 
multi-dimensional. This existential point of love is an ipseity, an extension 
of the inward presence of being to itself. For after all, the lover does not 
realize his beloved as an object, but as a subject, a self; his love is not 
orientated towards possessing what he lacks, but towards participating 
in Subsistent Plenitude whose creative presence constitutes him to be 
uniquely himself. 

Fr Johann places the same emphasis on the doctrines of friendship 
and communion which we found in Fr D’Arcy’s analysis, but he comes 
off the fence and stands squarely on that position which affords him a 
metaphysical view of ‘intersubjectivity’. This, he claims, was the real 
position of St Thomas whose ex professo arguments on love and goodness 
were put forward, not so much as final solutions, as means of establishing 
his principle of actuation and his theory that the nature of good demands 
a finality of assimilation. As long as we maintain his metaphysics of 
creation and participation, his invoking of ‘similitude’ and ‘potency and 
perfection’ to the problem of love, will be regarded from the point of view 
of union, community and interiority. And our minds will be put at ease 
by his insistence that desire could not exist were it not included in a love 
more profound which looks toa good that is absolute. In other words, 
the mysterious dynamism of love is not excluded from the order of nature. 
If the mistake of flattening out the superabundance of being has been 
made in the past, ‘it was not St Thomas who made it’. 

This essay is a good example of the effort, on the part of a growing 
number of scholastics, to point out how the two structures of finality 
(the existentialist and essentialist), converge, are necessarily integrated 
and inseparable. It is this theme in Fr Johann’s writing, more than his 
concern to demonstrate the subjectivity of St Thomas’ thought, which is 
worth commending. PLACID KELLEY 
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La Place de la Philosophie dans I’ Université Ideale by Dominique Salman, 
0.p. Conference Albert le Grand, 1954. Pp. 67. (Vrin) n.p. 


AN errata slip says that the author’s name should appear as D. H. Salman; 
the point of this escapes me, so I shall refer to him simply as Salman. 
Salman, then, has some good things to say on the need for a philosophical 
course in all the faculties of a University; his analysis of the present 
situation is excellent and his recommendations are realistic. He is 
particularly anxious to see some chairs established which combine the 
study of philosophy with the study of other subjects. At first the reader 
might suspect that he is emphasizing the importance of factual information 
for the teacher of philosophy at the expense of his personal thought. 
But he goes on to deplore the degradation of philosophy into the history 
of philosophy, and recognizes that it is the teacher’s duty to promote in 
his pupils a deeper sounding of their own experience. It is a pity, I think, 
that he did not give more prominence and emphasis to this. 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Science and Christian Belief by C. A. Coulson. Pp. 127 (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, The Oxford University Press) 8s. 6d. 


I Saw, “This Government is killing the goose that lays the golden eggs’. 
“I am sorry to contradict you’, said my friend, ‘but modern science has 
proved conclusively that no such goose ever existed.’ 

I offer this short fable as one of many possible solutions to the problem 
(or pseudo-problem, as I should prefer to call it) of Science and Religion. 
This problem (but not this solution) is the theme of Prof. Coulson’s book 
of lectures, the John Calvin McNair lectures in the University of North 
Carolina, for which it was laid down by their founder that they shall 
‘show the mutual bearing of science and theology upon each other, and 
prove the existence and attributes of God from nature’. It may be argued, 
perhaps, that the philanthropic Mr McNair was asking his lecturers to 
do more than it is possible for any man to perform. You cannot prove the 
existence and attributes of the Christian God by means of what is 
commonly called science. But impossible though his task may have been. 
Prof. Coulson has tackled it manfully, and if he has not in all respects 
succeeded we ought probably to blame the late John Calvin McNair. 
He laid it down that the lecturer was to be ‘some able scientific gentleman’, 
which is rather as if he had insisted that a debate between Hindus and 
“Muslims be umpired by a Hindu. No scientist, I think, can be sufficiently 
audessus de la mélée in this debate to do it proper justice, for the whole 
trouble with the alleged conflict between science and religion, which so 
agitated our grandparents, was that it did not really exist. The quarrel 
was essentially a philosophical one, which had very little to do with 
either science or religion. It was the doctrine of Progress versus the 
doctrine of Original Sin, and you cannot prove either of these doctrines 
scientifically. A scientist can demonstrate that there has been a change 
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(e.g. from Eohippus to Hippus) but when he starts discussing whether it! 
was a change for the better or the worse he has left the laboratory and | 
donned the gown of a philosopher. The words ‘better’ and ‘worse’ do) 
not belong to the vocabulary of the pure scientist. ae 

This is really Prof. Coulson’s trouble. He is too much of a scientist | 
himself to get out of doors and view the edifice of science from outside. | 
For example he does not, except for a few brief moments, pause to) 
consider what ‘Science’ means, what theory of knowledge the scientist t 
pre-supposes or what he means by ‘truth’. Scientists study Nature, but what | 
exactly is ‘Nature’? They claim to be talking about the real world — no» 
metaphysical nonsense for them — but are they? Scientists are concerned | 
with universals. The ‘thisness’ of any particular individual is no concern | 
of theirs. But are universals ‘real’? I can have six pennies in my pocket} 
but I cannot have simply ‘six’. Science is essentially mathematical. It deals § 
with measurements and numbers. But what is the ontological status of} 
numbers? These questions are really quite important. Quite a plausible: 
case can be made out for the view that universals are merely the coinage; 
of our own minds, and that scientists are really doing no more; 
than examine and admire a spider’s web which they have spun from their! 
own entrails — in which case what becomes of the beauty and elegance 
of those formulae and laws which (Prof. Coulson eloquently tells us) 
lead the soul towards God? Mephistopheles could easily represent them 
as sheer narcissism, and Coulson-Faustus would have few weapons to: 
defend himself. True, he seems to be acquainted with the writings of Kant 
and Whitehead, yet he has little use for ‘metaphysics’, and it is precisely | 
a firm philosophical standing-ground that he most needs. He also quotes 
the words of Lord Morley ‘The next great task of science is to create a! 
religion for mankind’. Prof. Coulson does not approve of this view, but 
neither does he seem to notice its glaringly obvious absurdity — the 
fantastic notion that an abstraction called Science, the creature of human! 
minds, could ever ‘create’ something for men to bow down before and 
worship. 

This is a pity, for Prof. Coulson has many cogent and interesting 
things to say. One of his best chapters is the third, in which he uses the: 
analogy of a building and the architect’s drawings. There is only one 
building but there are many different diagrams of it — plans, elevations,, 
wiring circuits, etc— and all of these are ‘true’. So with the universe 
around us there may be many viewpoints, many diagrams, many patterns., 
None will be complete; none will be three-dimensional; but all may be 
equally true. Thus both a wave-theory and a corpuscular theory of light; 
may be equally ‘true’ for different purposes and in different contexts, so 
why not a ‘scientific’ and a ‘religious’ view? This analogy, I think, very’ 
well illustrates both the strength and the weakness of Prof. Coulson’s 
thesis. It is quite a good analogy, but not quite good enough. For one: 
thing, the building is not a datum — it is the creation of the same ma. 
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who made the drawings; which would imply that God is the author of 
both the universe and the science. Secondly, those drawings are all 
diagrams, accurately drawn according to clearly defined conventions. 
They are verifiable. But a materialist would instantly object that the 
whole trouble with religion is that it is not verifiable. Whether or not the 
sun breeds maggots in a dead dog or whether they be hatched from the 
eggs of flies is something he can verify by observation and experiment; 
but whether or not God created the heavens and the earth he cannot 
ever verify. He must take it or leave it. 

A better analogy would be the landscape painting versus the map, the 
sea-scape versus the Admiralty chart. Here the sea and land are both 
data. Neither the painter nor the cartographer made or designed them. 
Both the chart and the painting may be telling the truth about them, yet 
they are utterly dissimilar — and the sailor ina storm might complain that 
both versions of the story are woefully inadequate descriptions of the 
reality. Also, the painting cannot be ‘verified’. It represents the particular 
vision of a particular man at a particular moment which can never be 
repeated. In this respect the chart, or map, has an advantage. But in 
another respect it is the painting which is ‘truer’; for the map is of 
universals, cold and barren. It represents all rivers by conventional blue 
dines, all mountains by flat contours, all churches by the same symbol, 
all buildings, whether prisons or palaces, by a dull and grey ground-plan. 
Beauty, ugliness, grandeur, colour, light — all that renders a landscape 
interesting to men — it leaves out. I humbly offer this alternative analogy 
for Dr Coulson’s consideration. 

Nevertheless, this is a good book, full of stimulating obiter dicta and 
‘often exhibiting real insight. He rightly points out how unavoidable — 
even by the most materialistic scientists — is a teleological view of the 
world, and he insists that personality lies at the root of things. Scientific 
theists are often too easily led to think of God as an impersonal abstraction, 
with more thinghood than personality about him. Prof. Coulson has 
avoided this pitfall, at any rate, and I only wish he had developed these 
constructive ideas more fully. A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


Poverty. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. Pp. 253 (Blackfriars 
Publications) 15s. 


“Tus book consists of eighteen lectures given by religious on a wide range 
of topics to do with poverty in the religious life. The section on basic 
principles, that is on the theology and the psychology of poverty, is 
instructive, provocative and often entertaining reading. The other sections 
though, six lectures on the history of poverty and nine lectures on modern 
problems (which includes one on accountancy) are perhaps too detailed. 

The book, indeed the whole series of which this is the fourth, suffers 
from what all books of lectures suffer from: the lack of a single developing 
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theme. For instance: in the first chapter we are told that St Pachomius ; 
founded his monastery and only later found it necessary to add to it a) 
strict rule of poverty; poverty, we find, is used as a bulwark and safeguard | 
of the community life, and not vice-versa: ‘it proved an effective remedy | 
to the arbitrary nature and a certain tendency to anarchy evinced by the ; 
previous eremiticism’ (pp. 20-21). In the chapter on mendicant poverty, , 
it is pointed out that mendicancy ‘meant, in the thirteenth century, a) 
categoric institutional economic rejection of the ecclesiastical feudal | 
system, benefices, levying of tithes, even when apostolic or charitable : 
means were involved; in this way the liberty of the word of God was set : 
free from the trappings of the feudal system’ (p. 53). It is a freeing from | 
commitments; Pachomian poverty was just the opposite. In the chapter; 
on poverty in convents, it is difficult to distinguish poverty from riches. . 
‘To found a house of nuns meant giving it land, a house, and revenues. . 
It was the work of bishops, kings and queens’ (p. 86). If we add to this; 
varying picture of poverty Simone Thenier’s remark (Part III, chap. i)) 
that ‘the form of poverty experienced by a mother of a family in its very ' 
renunciation is akin to the poverty of a nun’ (p. 106), the concept takes ; 
on vast proportions and becomes commonplace. In the excellent chapter * 
on the theology, its scope is enlarged to all who seek perfection: ‘so also} 
poverty, as a spiritual and moral attitude ought to extend to everything ; 
that can be the particular object of possession. It is an absolute rule of / 
spiritual greatness and Christian perfection that nothing should be? 
possessed with attachment . . . nothing save God’ (p. 123). The picture? 
we get of poverty, and it is probably a true one as things stand, is very’ 
various not to say confusing. 

Some helpful analysis of the matter is given by the psychologists (Abbé: 
M. Oraison and Michel Ledoux). They say: the vow of poverty ‘means; 
passing from the false wealth of possession to the true wealth of fellowship’ ’ 
(p. 162). They make it clear previously how it is that wealth of possession | 
can be used as a defence or substitute for living. If we can accept the: 
final Elysium, to which psychologists always seems to be leading us, as at 
creditable and Christian state, then we can take it that man has a natural | 
need for poverty in order to achieve his perfect psychological and spiritual | 
end. This would form a very useful point of departure for the discussion | 
of the whole, otherwise diverse, problem. 

A clear approach to the matter on this basis would put in its place, 
for instance, the desire for insecurity and destitution as shown by Sti 
Benedict Joseph Labre, Léon Bloy and Catherine de Hueck. This problem | 
is always creeping round the corner and is never in the book satisfactorily; 
laid. A note (pp. 198-9) under the heading ‘What is the modern girl's: 
ideal of poverty?’ does talk of the problem, though it should not be! 
dismissed by talking in irony of the modern girl’s ‘Horror of bourgeois : 
conformism’ and ‘Liking a risk’. True ‘dependence is often more painful 
than privation’, but privation may be a better way of life. 
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In general, as I hope these quotations have shown, this series of lectures 
covers a great deal of ground, states authoritatively much that is relevant 
to the matter and hence forms a valuable fund of ideas towards an 
understanding of poverty. 

It is unnecessary to comment on the ease of the translation; to say that 
Mr Sheppard has done it is sufficient. Good wine needs no bush. 

DOM FABIAN GLENCROSS 


We are Men by John M. Todd. Pp. 194 (Sheed and Ward) 7s. 6d. 


In the prayer ‘Deus, qui humanae substantiae’ of the Missal, we ask 
God that we might, through sharing the humanity of Christ, become 
partakers of his divinity. But as a prerequisite to becoming partakers of 
Christ’s divinity we must be sharers of his humanity: we must be human 
in every sense of the word, fulfilling our human gifts, and that’s where the 
‘spiritual life’ lets us down. It is neither one thing or the other. We are 
encouraged to have ‘good’ thoughts, to ‘contemplate’, without realizing 
that the proper object of contemplation is God, whom we only get to 
through working on and through creation, through the humanity of 
Jesus Christ. And this book is an attempt to indicate what the path to a 
fuller humanity is, and is a book for the Christian layman. Its scope is 
wide and perhaps each subject is dealt with much too summarily, but 
there is always an attempt, which very often succeeds, to ‘get to the bottom’ 
of things, and nowhere does the author achieve more success in this 
than where he deals with the ‘problem’ of sex. The style is on the whole 
clear and readable. DOM CHRISTOPHER LEYNE 


The Origin of Political Authority by Gabriel Bowe, 0.P. Pp. x, 102 
(Clonmore and Reynolds) 12s. 6d. 


FATHER Bowe begins his book with a quotation from St Thomas and 
ends with another from the constitution of Ireland, which he considers 
‘as perfect a formulation of the principles under consideration as is likely 
to be found enshrined in any existing constitution’. The book, however, 
will not do. ; 

The ‘principles under consideration’ are related to a set of questions of 
varying importance. For Fr Bowe: 

‘The vital question to be resolved is the manner in which supreme 
political power derives from God to this or that individual ruler. Another 
way to put the problem would be to ask the question: Who is the 
primordial, or chronologically first, bearer of authority in civil society? 

No serious student of political theories or institutions can admit that 
these are really two ways of putting the same question and few would 
admit that the identity of ‘the primordial bearer of authority in civil 
society’ can tell us much about the reasons why obedience to that authority 
is a moral obligation. Fr Bowe has however chosen to devote most of his 
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book to examining certain scholastic writers, with a view to extracting 
opinions from them as to the ways in which societies acquire authority: 
and ‘begin’. ae 

Fr Bowe’s method is of the kind usually called scholastic—in tha 
perjorative sense. His grasp of Scripture, Tradition and the general history 
of doctrine is slight and the parts of his book which stray into thes« 
fields dreadfully inadequate. He can quote Romans xi: ‘ 
‘there is no authority but from God, and the existing authorities are 
constituted by God’. 
And yet write that the sacredness of authority: 
‘is derived from its end —the common good’. Most of the book, however; 
deals with writers of the scholastic tradition of whom Fr Bowe ha: 
obviously considerable knowledge. Even here one may wonder whethe: 
he represents his authorities altogether fairly. Can St Thomas be 
legitimately accredited with the following opinion? 

‘It follows, therefore, that, for St Thomas, authority is legitimately founa 
in this or that ruler only as the result of the operation of the rationa 
powers and the consent of men. Again, we know that the natural law ha: 
not confined this operation or consent to any one man or group of men 
in the community. Therefore the actual existence of authority in tha 
individual ruler must be the result of the consent of all. This is the basi: 
of the elective principal.’ 

In general Fr Bowe seems to be dominated by the assumptions of th 
social contract school of political thinkers. Like them he thinks tha 
political speculation is primarily concerned with accounting for the 
social obligations of discrete individuals, and like them he supposes tha 
individuals are prior to society which only appears when the individual! 
have created obligations. But surely the aristotelian tradition is the more 
valuable here. Men are born into society. Where there are men there ar« 
societies, men are born subject, acquiring a certain measure of contr 
over themselves and others as they become more mature— rational in tha 
traditional jargon. Man is so made that his experience of his individuality 
is part of his experience of community — the family, neighbourhood 
town and nation, not to mention the Church. From an early age men ar 
aware of obligation, the restriction of the individual will by someone 
bearing authority backed by sanctions—at first the parent and finally th 
policeman. At the same time they also learn to bear authority and 
responsibility ; at first perhaps only that of an elder brother over a younge: 
but culminating in that of a citizen, since even the most despotic regime: 
must delegate a good deal of authority and even in the most libertarian 
of communities the exercise of authority is not limited to a quinquennia 
vote. 

Society, then, like human nature, is given: the most fruitful politica: 
speculation is concerned with what nourishes society, with what make: 
society better, with the social virtues such as justice. Problems of the 
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relation of the individual to society arise too, but not in the form of 
how certain discrete individuals produced something useful called society. 
It is a question, rather, of what members of a given society have in 
common, what part of their personalities can fairly be called social: 
or, how particular members shape their society and, of especial interest, 
What sort of analogies are most fruitful for the description of society. 
Fr Bowe’s book would hardly warrant a review of such length if it 
were not for its provenance: it was originally a thesis presented at the 
Angelicum— according to the publishers an unusually distinguished one. 
It is therefore disturbing to find what a slender grasp Fr Bowe appears 
to have of scriptural, patristic and historical studies, and to see how 
little of what one of Fr Bowe’s fellow-Dominicans has called ‘the tang 
of reality’ has got into his book. Fr Bowe belongs to an Order with 
Special responsibilities for the teaching of philosophy within the Church: 
it is then depressing to find the contemporary hunger for sound political 
theorizing offered so arid an exercise in manual thomism—and staggering 
to discover that its publishers can suppose it to be; ‘of absorbing interest 
to all those concerned with the great ideological conflicts of our time’. 
ERIC JOHN. 


Choral Recitation of the Divine Office: A Guide to Choir Directors by 
Dom Alphege Shebbeare, Monk of Downside. Pp. 79 (Gregorian Institute 
of America) 2 dollars. 


For the greater part of his long life, Dom Alphege Shebbeare’s enthusiasm 
for plainchant has been an absorbing passion which has persisted in 
attracting or repelling all those with whom he has come into contact, for 
this is invariably the lot of the enthusiast! I admit at once to putting 
myself in the first category. During a friendship of more than thirty 
years, I have been impressed by Dom Alphege’s extreme zeal for the 
chant and also by his knowledge of music in all its forms. All this has 
been built up on a sensitive musical personality, and he speaks with 
authority on general principles concerning these matters, however one 
might differ from him in points of lesser moment regarding the chant. 

It is good to note in this ‘Guide’ the consistent insistence on prayer as 
the basis upon which the whole edifice of ecclesiastical chant must be 
built. Yet the author is conscious all the time — as is the painful experience 
of all teachers of plainchant — that much more practical knowledge is 
required. , 

Invaluable advice on some of the essentials of the chant will be found 
in the first four chapters, dealing with tone quantity, pronunciation, 
intensity and pitch. Regularity in the measure of rhythm is also dealt 
with at much length, for it is not easy to instil the importance of this into 
the minds of beginners, and sometimes more difficult still to maintain its 
practice with older members of the choir who cannot be bothered! 
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Rhythm in general is treated in accordance with the orthodox Solesme 
tradition. On the other hand, Dom Shebbeare is on very debatable groun 
in his thesis concerning the rhythm of the hymns. He admits the expositio 
of an entirely new method for placing the ictus in the recitation ( 
distinct from the singing) of the metrical hymns. His use of the term 
natural rhythm would seem, to one less wise, unfortunate; for i : 
endeavouring to put it into practice, the writer found it so difficult as t 
make it appear to be quite un-natural. However, there seems to be so 
much that can be argued in its favour that it might be well worth while: 
to persevere in the attempt. 

The inclusion of a translation of Jnstituta Patrum would have made; 
Dom Alphege’s book valuable for this alone, and one looks forward t 
his commentary on it which has been promised in later numbers of this 
REVIEW. It should be read again and again by those who have not th 
opportunity to study it in its original latin. This document, probably of 
the ninth century, comes to us from the Golden Age of plainsong. It ist 
consoling to know that choirmasters were struggling over a thousan 
years ago with the same difficulties as their twentieth century successors.j 
It is all much to the point, and some of it amusing: ‘. . . voices that smac 
of the stage, that chatter, thunder or hiss, that bray like a donkey .. . 
womanish, affected and ostentatious . . . we hate, and forbid in oun 
choirs’. This does bring back to me a memory of forty years ago, soo 
after the conversion of my community, of our temporary superior, Dor 
John Chapman, later Abbot of Downside, remonstrating with Dor 
Bede Camm, our Novice Master, on the unrestrained exuberance of his. 
singing in choir with his top notes flattened and his quavering cadences,j 
and of Dom Bede’s surprise at having to control the lustiness of his: 
prayerful efforts! 

You will enjoy Dom Shebbeare’s excellent little book, and althought 
you may not be in complete agreement with him, you will find muchi 
valuable advice for all those who have to teach the chant in monastic 
and in other choirs. DOM WILFRID UPSON 


Médecine et Guérisseurs by Marc Oraison Pp. 142 (Centre d’Etudes: 
Laennec. P. Lethielleux, Paris, 1955). 


Tus short study ranges over a very wide field. Breadth in so small ak 
compass has, however, necessitated a lack of depth which is the maini 
defect of the book. Healers of all kinds come under survey; they ranges 
from those who are clearly charlatans, through those who, though not} 
graduates in medicine, are sincere in their therapeutic endeavours, tot 
those, such as homeopathists, who will be horrified to find themselves: 
included within these book covers. | 

The author makes short shrift of the outright quacks, and emphasizes; 
the great difficulty so often encountered in refuting their claims. The! 
histories of the patients they treat are imprecise and lack essential details, 
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pathological confirmation of the nature of the diseases is absent, and the 
remedies employed are never available for analysis or even for use by 
others than the healer himself. These features stamp them as rogues 
battening on public credulity and suffering. Some arresting examples of 
the harm done by such healers are given, including one of a boy with a 
tuberculous knee joint, who was maimed for life by treatment from a 
quack, when the disease was at a stage at which orthodox medical 
treatment could have arrested it. 

Those healers who are sincere in their endeavours, and produce 
undeniable benefit receive kinder consideration. This leads into a 
discussion of the possible methods by which they achieve their results. 
Supernatural agencies including spiritualism and magic are mentioned, 
and such phenomena as ‘fluids or humors’, which may emanate from the 
healer, and waves or radiations are also considered. Digressions into 
miracles, and water divining are also included. The author finally embraces 
the psychological explanation with a brief exposition of Freudian theory 
of psychological mechanisms and illustrations as to how they may influence 
the physical state of a person. 

A variety of thoughts and explanations are certainly presented here, 
though I would have preferred a more penetrating consideration of fewer 
points. Especially, a deeper analysis of the most baffling problem as to 
why people patronize and believe in quacks, would have been welcome. 

JOHN MARSHALL 
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Soon after the war the chaplain general to the Young Christian Workers, | 
Fr Edward Mitchinson, decided that Y.C.W. chaplains scattered about | 
the country must have some periodical publication which would keep | 
them together and enable them to air their problems. The Priests’ Bulletin | 
was founded. It soon became a sounding board for ideas and experience 
in general connected with the lay apostolate, in particular the apostolate | 
of and amongst the general run of workers, manual workers, and lower | 
paid office workers, up to the age of 25. It also served to publish the | 
important pronouncements of Canon Cardijn, founder of the Y.C.W., 
and of the Holy Father. The title was soon changed to New Life. Under 
this title it has continued to publish matter of great value for anyone | 
interested in the practical day-to-day problems and the basic doctrinal 
inspiration of the lay apostolate in England. Current and recent numbers 
have included articles such as: “Twenty-five years of the Workers’ — 
Apostolate’ by Mgr Joseph Cardijn, “Doctrinal Basis of Lay Apostolate’ | 
by Cardinal Valerian Gracias, ‘Parish Life and Lay Apostolate by a 
Parish Priest’, and a number of reports by individual members of the 
Y.C.W. New Life is published six times a year at 2s. 6d. a copy from 
43 Offiey Road, London, S.W.9. 


FRENCH REVIEWS 


Nor long ago it was our happy task to draw the attention of readers to 

a new French Catholic periodical, Actualité. We have now to deplore its 
disappearance and express the hope that another journal of the same | 
sort will soon be started. Here was a periodical modelled, in its format 
and its impact, on Time, but inspired by a vital orthodox Catholicism. 
Always informative, never overbearing, it was prepared to discuss _ 
openly the burning questions of the day; its letterpress and photographs 
provided a journal which was welcomed by a number of French bishops 
and by the growing body of lay people conscious of the need for a positive 
Christian apostolic approach to social and political problems. The 
journal expressed happily the positive side of the new movements of the 
lay apostolate, avoiding the rigid pieties of the bien pensants and the 
rantings of those on both wings who are never happy unless denouncing | 
someone, if possible to Rome. 


A good example of how to criticize when criticism is needed, occurs in 
Rhythmes du Monde, first number of 1955. The well-known missionary, 
Fr H. van Straelen, s.v.p., reviews a new German book on Catholic 
theology specially orientated towards missiology. Its title is Vom Wesen 
und Aufbau der Katholischen Theologie by H. Késter. Fr van Straelan’s 
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Only word of objection is that its style might well be lightened when it is 
translated into French and English. 

_ The author’s theme is that theology must be expressed in the language 
of to-day and indeed the language of the man who is learning it. At the 
very least there must be some attempt to mediate the Latin formulas so 
that the meaning may have some chance of commanding something more 
than a notional assent in the student. 

This is Fr van Straelen’s cue: 

‘We must admit that in Japan there is not a trace of that sort 
of theological teaching recommended by Father Késter. Our forces, 
dispersed throughout the country, are given up to the maintenance of 
seminaries of almost microscopic size, where each particular religious 
order tries to fulfil its own needs, jealously preserving the special spirit 
of its founder. One may imagine easily enough the sort of professors 
who teach in such places. To refer to the one seminary of my own order, 
$.V.D., at Nagoya, I think I can state that we have no theologian there 
of the stature capable of forming future Japanese priests in the way 
demanded by Father K6ster. Personally I don’t know whether the 
Situation in the other seminaries is any better, but I doubt it, for even in 
Europe there are many improvements yet to be made. According to 
certain priests, competent to speak of such matters, it seems that even at 
the Gregorianum the courses are not always planned in the way suggested 
by Father Koster. It is surely much better to look at these things objectively, 
without any attempt to hush them up, rather than let them drag on ina 
deplorable spirit of routine.’ 

Fr van Straelen goes on to reinforce the statement in Father Koster’s 
book of the absolute necessity for priests to study deeply the cultures 
and religions of the countries where they minister. He refers to Father 
KOster’s conclusions in relation to China. The Chinese and Japanese 
languages are being turned into a babel of orientalized latinisms for 
Catholic students. As far as Chinese is concerned the conclusion is 
unqualified: Chinese students have more than enough to learn in their 
own culture, to be able to give their attention to Latin as well. Latin can 
in any case bring them no new value linguistically. Fidelity to Rome 
does not depend on the Latin tongue. 

Fr van Straelen ends with a suggestion that European theologians 
should be given the opportunity of personal contact with missionary 


countries. 
GERMAN REVIEWS 


Hans Urs von BALTHASAR has once again expressed in the clearest terms 
the task of theology at the present time. His article in the July Wort und 
Wahrheit, ‘The Grandeur and the Burden of Theology To-day’, takes 
the form of a brief notice of Karl Rahner’s Schriften zur Theologie.’ He 


1 Published by Benziger, Einsiedeln—Ziirich-K6ln, 1954-5. 
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apologizes for his delay in reviewing it, because he feared that undue} 
haste might mislead him as to the true value of the book; he now finds 3 
that each essay in it deserves to be reviewed by a specialist. Since Wort 
und Wahrheit is intended for the educated public and not merely for: 
students of theology, he decided to use the book as an illustration of the; 
theologian’s task. “Theology is a very special science, penetrated through | 
and through with powerful tensions; it is only a true science when these » 
tensions remain alive in it.’ Three are outstanding: the tension between | 
the personal courage required for all intellectual adventure and the? 
submission to the Church’s teaching authority necessary for thinking out | 
the implications of divine revelation; the tension between the special | 
laws governing the unusual intuitions of genius and the duty of the} 
Catholic clergy to consider the needs and limitations of the less} 
theologically minded people (in this connexion he speaks of ‘martyrs | 
of theology’); the tension between a personal confrontation with the: 
Word of God and the ever increasing swell of “Tradition’— tradition, 
that is, not simply as the source of revelation but with all the problems, 
methods, attachments to this or that great thinker, which have accumulated | 
over the centuries. “These are the corridors before which the drama of | 
this thinking is played out.’ Von Balthasar quotes Rahner in conclusion: 
“May these essays help to confirm young theological students in the 
conviction that Catholic Dogmatics has no reason to rest on its fine 
laurels, but must still continue to make active progress’. 

Thoroughness is even more than usual the characteristic of articles in | 
the third issue of Scholastik for 1955, especially those by Helmut 
Ogiermann on causality and of Alois Stenzel on ‘Cyprian and Baptism 
in the Name of Jesus’. In the third issue of Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie Franz Grivec provides some useful and illuminating ‘Notes on 
recent ecclesiology’ (hovering between apologetics and dogmatic theology 
proper). EDWARD QUINN 
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DEAR FATHER EDITOR, 


In his article in your Spring issue, Mgr Johnson made the interesting 
suggestion that Catholics in England at the present time are exempt 
from the Index legislation. In support of this he mentioned an official 
private reply which Cardinal Newman seems to have received from Rome, 
saying that Catholics in England could act as though the Index legislation 
had never been promulgated there. He goes on to cite Boudinhon to the 
effect that the Leonine Constitution may not have abrogated existing 
customs, and also giving a mild interpretation to a reply received by the 
English Bishops from the Congregation of the Index. 

The following facts may throw further light on the position of Catholics 
in this country. The private reply received by Cardinal Newman does 
not seem to have been widely known, because before the close of the 
century one of the English Bishops in his decennial report to Rome 
mentioned the practice prevailing in England of ignoring the laws of the 
Congregation of the Index regarding bad books and of merely following 
the Natural Law in this matter. In September 1895, Propaganda wrote 
to Cardinal Vaughan mentioning this and asking him to report on the 
position and to give his comments. Thus when the Leonine Constitution 
appeared in January 1897, Rome was not unaware of the conditions 
prevailing in England and of the existing practice. 

Mgr Johnson admits that the situation changed with the publication 
of the Constitution Officiorum ac Munerum. The English Bishops seem 
to have regarded this as applying to England because they immediately 
had recourse to Rome for guidance as to how they were to act. They 
received the following reply from the Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith on 31st May 1897: 


‘S. Congr. de Propaganda Fide, 
Romae, 
die 31 maii, 1897. 
Eme ac Rme Domine mi Obme, 


~-Cum Apostolicae Litterae a Summo Pontifice Leone XIII, die 25 
superioris mensis januarii, editae circa pravorum librorum prohibitionem 
nonnullis in Anglia Praesulibus occasionem praebuerint graves difficultates 
exponendi quae ob peculiaria illius regionis adiuncta obstant quominus 
ibi catholici homines ab haereticorum libris perlegendis arceantur; hinc 
opportunum visum est Sacrae huic Congregationi Fidei Propagandae 
debitis facultatibus sacrorum Antistites in Anglia instruere, ut legis rigor 
pro rei opportunitate consilio temperetur. 
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Quamobrem per praesentes Eminentiae Tuae, de auctoritate Apostolicae 
Sedis, facultas fit, episcopali munere perdurante, concedendi Christi- 
fidelibus tuae dioecesis, qui eam petierint, licentiam legendi ac retinendi, . 
sub custodia tamen, prohibitos libros etiam contra religionem tractantes, . 
iis exceptis qui ex professo de obscoenis agunt. Hac autem amplissima | 
facultate Eminentia Tua pro sua prudentia utatur, cum expedire in} 
Domino iudicaverit. | 
Interim manus tuas humillime deosculor. 
Eminentiae Tuae humillimus addictissimus servus, ] 
M. Card. Ledochowski, Praef. | 


A. Archiep. Larissen, Secr.’ 


Although the above text is addressed to the Cardinal, a similar letter 
was sent to all the Bishops. Mgr Johnson writes of this reply: ‘It is some- } 
what complicated but Boudinhon interprets it as indicating that the: 
status quo might remain in this country unchanged’. (La Nouvelle» 
Législation de Index, 2nd ed., p. 66). In fact Boudinhon does not quote: 
the text of the reply nor does he comment on it. In a footnote, however, , 
he quotes some ‘officieuse information’ on the subject from The Tablet’ 
of 18th December 1897. The quotation is an extract from a leader entitled | 
English Catholics and the Index. This leader nowhere claims that: 
England is not bound by the new legislation, but speaks of the ‘ ““Most | 
ample” faculties for dispensation’ granted to the Bishops on account of 
the special circumstances. The extract concludes: “The possession of | 
such faculties practically leaves the status quo substantially untouched . . .’; ; 
in other words, those who needed to read forbidden books could still | 
do so — by obtaining the necessary permission from the local Bishop. 

Some Bishops wrote to Rome to say that the condition that the books ; 
be kept ‘sub cusiodia’ was quite impracticable. A further reply, dated | 
7th June 1897, followed close on the former one: 


*, . . In any case, in view of the observations made by Your Eminence } 
on the grave practical difficulties which the clause referred to brings | 
with it in particular cases, this Sacred Congregation leaves it to the prudent | 
judgement of the Bishops to take account of it or not, as You can let; 
them know (tenerne 0 no conto com’ Ella potra loro significare).’ | 

it is true that the new legislation was not widely publicized in England . 
at the time; in some cases the clergy were told that it was to be used | 
mainly for directing souls in the confessional. This silence should not be : 
taken to mean that the English Bishops thought that, even with the: 
powers of dispensation that they had been granted, this law was | 
impracticable for English Catholics. The position is stated quite 
unequivocally in the following letter from Propaganda to Bishop Bagshawe | 
of Nottingham on 7th April 1898. It also explains the reason for the 
Bishops’ silence: 
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_ ‘Amplitudo Tua quaesivit ab hac S. Congregatione an recens Constitutio 
Apostolica de Indice Librorum in Anglia vigere et obligare censenda sit; 
et quomodo haec obligatio sit promulganda et urgenda. Respondeo 
praefatam Constitutionem in Anglia quoque vigere et obligare; verum 
eae sunt peculiares ipsius regionis circumstantiae ut non expediat rem 
publicis documentis urgere, quod protestantibus facile det occasionem 
Saeviendi per suas calumnias et pusillis quoque scandalum esse potest. 
Caeterum quaerentibus veritas non est dissimulanda, et Episcopi amplas 
acceperunt facultates ut opportuna dispensatione provideri queat ne lex 
per se admodum salutaris evadat in laqueum.’ 


In their Joint Pastoral Letter of 29th December 1900, the Bishops 
rebuked those Catholics who were critical of the Roman Congregations. 
They instanced the case of the Congregation of the Index and pointed 
out that the Holy See had granted ‘special faculties for dispensation in 
regard to one or other rule of the Index, thus making it just as easy for 
Catholics in this country to be guided by the authoritative direction of 
the Congregation as for Catholics elsewhere’. Our English theologians, 
Who were aware of the local circumstances, regarded it as binding in 
England. Thus Father Davis, s.s.,in his Moral and Pastoral Theology 
(iI, p. 450; 1946 edit.) wrote that it was ‘in force everywhere, England not 
excepted’. 

I am aware that the application of this law has its difficulties especially 
in the case of students at Universities. At present when permission is 
sought in reasonable cases the Bishops grant it with certain limitations 
for a period of three years in virtue of their Quinquennial Faculties. 
This practice, however, may not be sufficiently flexible to meet all cases. 
In virtue of the reply of 31st May 1897, Cardinal Vaughan in the 36th 
Diocesan Synod of Westminster allowed his clergy to “give permission 
to all who apply to them to use their discretion as to the books they 
may read and retain; the natural law of course remaining in full force . . .’ 
Many may have regarded the faculty of 31st May 1897, as having been 
withdrawn on the appearance of the Code of Canon Law. Certainly this 
power of dispensing is no longer granted to priests by any of our Diocesan 
Synodal Laws. Dr Kinane, however, in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
XIV, 1919, I, p. 422), held that there was no evidence of this faculty’s 
having been withdrawn and he held that the Bishops still enjoy the 
power granted in the rescript of 31st May 1897. Perhaps a general 
delegation to all priests (or at least University chaplains and others 
similarly placed) of powers to dispense might do much to meet the present 
lifficulties and the objections of those who seek a solution by claiming 
‘otal exemption from the law, in this country. 


SOUTSHELCS. 
M. B. GAINE 
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Mer Humphrey Johnson replies: 


Contrary to what Father Gaine appears to suppose, my article nowhere 
contains a statement that the Index has no binding force in England, , 
though I have quoted, as of interest, the opinion of Mgr Auguste} 
Boudinhon who, while a severe critic of the Index, was a noted scholar t 
and canonist. Boudinhon, if I understand him rightly, would no more} 
than anyone else have denied that in the abstract the Index was binding 
in this country. What, so far as I can gather, he also held was that in| 
practice the Leonine reforms did not modify the de facto situation, or i 
in other words that the position was still what it was when Newman was 5 
told that he might act as though the law on prohibited books had not | 
been promulgated in England. This is not the same thing as saying that | 
it did not ‘bind’. That there existed a tradition among English Catholics 
favouring a liberal interpretation of the ecclesiastical law on this subject | 
is beyond doubt. This I have learned not merely from my observance of 
actual practice among them but from conversation with Catholics of an } 
older generation. These were not only laymen but included well-known | 
priests noted for learning and for piety. They did not base their view on } 
what they found in the text-books of the canonists and moral theologians, , 
but on a conviction that the law of the Index was unsuited to the conditions 3 
in which the English Catholic community found itself. Without going 
into the question whether they were right or whether they were wrong, , 
two points may be noted. Firstly, the view favouring a mild interpretation | 
of the Law was upheld by them many years after the promulgation of | 
the reformed Index and the Joint Pastoral of 1900. Secondly, the two | 
quotations from Mgr Knox given in my article (pp. 162 and 170) offer’ 
sufficient indication, not only of the existence, but of the persistence of 
the tradition to which I refer. Father Gaine raises the question whether | 
the Index exercises a deleterious influence on the intellectual life of f 
Catholics and answers it negatively. Any answer to this question must | 
of necessity contain a subjective element. In America, where the Index « 
is at least partially observed (on making inquiries I have been assured | 
that this observance is far from universal), Catholics are not I think as a} 
body representative of the Republic’s most cultured citizens. It would, | 
however, be most rash to throw the blame for this on the Index. . 
Intellectual indolence may have a great deal more to do with it. It would, , 
also of course, be a gross exaggeration to maintain that strict observance 
of the Index would automatically cut off English Catholics from contact ! 
with the intellectual life of the nation, or that in a community, which | 
read only what canonists and moral theologians allowed, everyone would | 
be a dunce. But there are many ways short of this in which intellectual | 
life may suffer. The extent to which it might be anticipated to do so inp 
this case will depend on the nature of the subjects which are being pursued, | 
on the amplitude of the permissions conceded and on the facility with 
which these concessions are made. Those pursuing studies in chemistry, 
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physics, astronomy, geology, biology, genetics, archaeology, linguistics, 
certain branches of sociology and perhaps physical anthropology, would 
probably encounter but little or comparatively little difficulty. On 
numerous other subjects into which he did not wish to enter deeply, the 
reader could pick up a large amount of elementary information. He 
could be a perfect prodigy of statistical knowledge. In our hypothetical 
society scholars of the narrower type might be met with by the score and 
there would perhaps be a still larger number of scientific research workers. 
But there would be another side to the picture. It could I think be argued 
that in such a society there would be but comparatively few men of that 
wide general culture which is the fruit of self-direction in reading. The 
man who gives himself seriously to biblical studies or to philosophy, 
ethics, psychology, phsychical research, social anthropology, modern 
religious thought, to the study of non-Catholic religious systems, of 
ecclesiastical or even secular history, would encounter greater difficulties 
of which although some will arise from the Index, properly so-called, a 
much larger number will have their source in Canon 1399. For though 
it is generally overlooked in controversies of this nature, we should never 
forget that the Index is only a part, and not the most important part, 
of the church law on this subject. The core of it lies in this Canon. Yet 
the great majority of our Catholic writers have never heard of it, though 
all have heard of the Index whether they take any notice of it or not. 
Yet the trained Protestant controversialist is familiar with Canon 1399. 
The Canon Law had not been codified in Newman’s day. Yet it is 
instructive to note that he made inquiries in Rome not so much about 
the effects of the Index as about the effects of the whole church law on 
the subject of prohibited books. Exemption from the former would have 
been quite insufficient for the purpose he had in view. A canonist may 
say that this matter admits of a simple solution, that is of reading under 
the direction of competent ecclesiastical authority. For those studies 
necessitating only a short excursion into the realm of forbidden literature 
there will be but little difficulty and this solution may be an easy and 
admirable one. It will be so especially in the case of the young man who 
needs to read one or two prohibited works to cram for a degree but 
afterwards will never open a serious book again. For the really studious 
the matter is more complex. For permission to read a particular book 
is of restricted value unless accompanied by a permission to read any 
other book which may throw light upon that book, in other words a 
permission to read at the applicant’s discretion, whether he be an under- 
graduate or a graduate or not even a university student at all. It is only 
as he goes along that the scholar learns what he must read. The practice 
of reading under permission may moreover involve some curious 
anomalies. I know a chaplain at one of our universities, a man of culture, 
who can give permission to undergraduates to read books on the Index 
when they are set for examination purposes, but enjoys no such permission 
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to read them himself. Surely those whose faith is so easily undermined 
that it would be unsafe to give them comprehensive dispensations, should 
be sent to technical colleges rather than universities. Father Gaine asks, | 
perhaps a little naively, whether it is necessary to read books on the Index 
to acquire a complete education. I suppose he means by this to graduate — 
at a university, though he should remember that for many it is after 
this only that their most serious studies begin. So much of French 
literature is on the Index that I doubt whether anyone in France could 
pass the public examinations needed to qualify for entrance at a 
university without reading some of it. Probably Father Gaine has England — 
most in mind. On his interpretation of the Index legislation English | 
Catholics were at one time forbidden to read Paradise Lost without a 
special dispensation. Perhaps he would not allow them to read it without 
such even now. For though it no longer figures on the Index he might 
regard it as prohibited by Canon 1399. Yet it would not be easy to find — 
a canonist or a moral theologian who would willingly stand on a public 
platform, face a non-Catholic audience and express such views. Yet if 
Paradise Lost, at least while on the Index, could be read without a> 
dispensation the rigorist view becomes untenable. I cannot speak with 
full certainty but I think it not unlikely that anyone could now pass 
from an elementary through a secondary to a university education without 
reading any book which is on the Index strictly so-called. Without doing — 
so a man in this country could become educated. He could hardly become 
cultivated. We should not I suppose consider an Englishman cultivated | 
unless he had read some at least of Gibbon. A man who aspired to move 
in highly cultivated society would also be expected to show acquaintance _ 
with such writers as Hobbes, Locke and Hume. There is a wide difference 
between an educated and a cultivated or cultured man. Few English 
Catholics have the opportunity or the desire to acquire a deep intellectual 
culture. Yet I believe that Newman was right in his conviction that it — 
would be advantageous that a minority of them, even if only a small 
minority, should possess such culture. I believe that he was also right in 
his conviction that a liberal interpretation of the church law was a_ 
prerequisite of such a condition. : 


Yours, etc: 


| 


HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 
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